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Justices  call 
for  showdown  on 
lawyer  ad  rules 

New  York  Times 
begins  printing 
in  N.J.  plant 


TIk-  lioston  Marathon  is 
unique.  26  miles  ( )f  bad  liills. 
bad  roads  and  bad  blisters.  The 
winner  ttets  a  bowl  of  beef  stew. 


The  Bunker  Hill  obelisk  is  very’ 
impressive.  But  the  real  battle 
t<x)k  place  next  door  on 
Breed’s  HiU. 


The  Brahmins 


were  horrified. 


her  bankers  were  appalled, 
artists  were  enchanted. 
She  smiled  at  them  all  and 
founded  one  of  the  world’s 
ttreat  mii-yums. 


America’s  most  famous 
siftnature  was  bom  and 
bred  in  the  Boston  area. 


Brownies  who  qo  swimminq  in  Janutiry  an 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  (lirl  Scouts. 


Wiiile  the  (jatriots  were 
planninjt  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  upstairs  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  they 
were  sellintj  MB 
vegetables  down-  BS 

cover  the 
costs. 


Hadd(x-k?  Cod? 
Seems  the  Maitre  d’  at 
the  Parker  House  never  knew 
what  the  fish  of  the  day  would  be 
C  so  he  coined  the  name  Scnxl. 
^onie  fish  story. 


j  Arthur  Fiedler 
C  and  the  Boston  Pops; 
y  The  [Beatles,  Beethoven 
and  Brahms.all  to  the 
accompaniment  of  popping 
champaftne  bottles. 


Boston  is  a  j^reat  town.  And  it’s  our  town. 


@heiiBo£iton(iIobe 

Have  you  seen  'Hie  (ilobe  today? 


iNewsAnwiran 

InClassrow" 


'  .r=i  TlwNSSa 

Baltimore 


We  Bring  The  Beat  World 
Into  The  Classroom 


A  textbook  can  go  just  so  far.  THE  NEWS  AMERICAN  can  go  a  lot 
further.  It’s  as  current  as  today  .  .  .  can  express  a  thousand  different 
points  of  view  .  .  .  give  valuable  insights  into  the  future. 

That’s  why  we  feel  it’s  so  important  to  get  our  paper  into  the 
hands  of  students  and  teachers  every  day,  and  to  make  sure  they  get  all 
we  put  into  it!  So,  we  help  teachers  learn  to  use  the  newspaper  through 
a  co-sponsored  fully  accredited  course  at  Towson  State  College,  in  Tow- 
son,  Maryland.  We  provide  teachers  with  the  latest  materials  like  VEC 
filmstrips,  in-paper  quizzes,  teacher  guides  and  lesson  plans.  There  are 
also  visits  to  classrooms  and  use  of  the  SRA  NewsLab  and  AP  Reading 
Skills  Units. 

We  believe  that  when  a  student  leaves  the  schoolhouse  .  .  . 
it’s  the  real  world  that’s  waiting  outside  for  him.  And,  our  job  is  to  help 
him  meet  it  with  confidence. 


American 


The  News 


MAWVLAMO 


THEY  SAID  IT  WAS 
A  FAMny  AFFAIR. 


THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

MDirT  THINK  SOl 


SO  vve  went  into  the  community  and 
we  talked  to  “battered  wives.”  We 
talked  to  police,  to  citizens.  And  we 
uncovered  the  truth  about  this  little- 
known  but  not  uncommon  crime. 

The  result  was  one  of  a  series  of  public 
service  articles  that  brought  the  com¬ 
munity  to  action.  Laws  were  enforced. 
Civic  and  service  clubs  develoi)ed  assis¬ 
tance  programs.  And  Fort  Worth  became 
a  better  community  in  which  to  live. 

It’s  true  we  won  a  fjjood  deal  of 
praise  and  even  some  professional 


awards  for  these  articles.  But  that’s  not 
why  they  were  written.  They  were 
written  because  Fort  Worth  isn’t  just 
a  place  we  rei)ort  on . . .  it’s  the  com¬ 
munity  we  live  in. 

FOBTIIVORTH 

STAR-TELEGRAM 

BrAPTTBT  riTIFA 

CONMl)NICAnQNS,INC.  NEWSPAPER. 
WE  TALK  TO  PEOPLE. 


FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELECJRAM  •  THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  i Pontiac-,  Mic-hiKuni  .  NEWS-DEMOCRAT  ( Belleville,  Illinoisi 
CITIZEN-JOURNAL  i  ArliiiKton,  Texasi  •  Women’s  Wear  Daily  •  Home  Furnishinjjs  Daily  •  Daily  News  Record  •  P'ootwear  News 
Supermarket  News*  Electronic  News  •  American  Metal  Market  •  W  •  Energy  Usei'  News  •  Men's  Wc*ar  •  Metal/Center  News 


Suiicoast77 


St.  Petersburg-Tampa.  One  of  the  nation’s 
fastest-growing  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Twenty-fourth  in  population.  Rapidly 
overtaking  21st  ranked  Miami. 

St.  Petersburg-Tampa.  A  market  that  rang 
up  $4.3-billion  in  retail  sales  last  year,  24th 
in  the  nation.  With  $882-million  in  food 
store  sales,  $741. 7-million  automotive, 
$830-million  in  general  merchandise  sales. 

St.  Petersburg-Tampa.  A  market  you  need 
to  make  your  sales  plans  right  in  1977. 

It  is  here  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  deliver  impact  and 
consistency  to  make  your  sales  plans  pay 
off.  Reaching  more  consumers  in  the  metro 
area,  the  ADI  and  total  circulation  area  than 
any  other  advertising  medium.  Carrying 
more  advertising  than  any  other 

newspapier  com-  _  I  - 

bination  on  2I  ITI2irK0L 

wS^cLt.  that  makes 

For  latest  infor-  nQll.t 

mation  you  should 

have  about  this  dynamic  market  and  the 
total  selling  service  of  The  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  ask  for  our  new 
Suncoast  77  growth  report  and  “Making  It 
Right”  market  film.  Call  or  write  Advertising 
Director,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  PO.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida  33731,  telephone  (813) 

893  8304. 

Or  contact  your  nearest  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  sales  representative  today. 


pplpraburg  Simpg 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 

The  People  Poper 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER 


10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 15 — ^Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Crown  Royal 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

13- 15 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-15 — Pacific  Northwest  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Nendel's 
Inn,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

13-16 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado 
Springs. 

13- 16 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  sales  seminar, 

Biltmore  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

14- 15 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

14- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association  convention  and  trade  show. 

Playboy  Hotel,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

15- 17 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Region  7  and  Michigan 

Women's  Press  Club,  Kalamazoo  Center  and  Inn,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

16 -  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

16-17 — Oklahoma  Press  Women,  Tivoli  Inn  Motor  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

16- 19 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

17- 19 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Atlanta 

17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Houston 
Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Re¬ 

gional.  Omaha,  NE. 

18- 19 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf  Astoria.  New  York. 

18-20 — ANPA  Key  Executives  Conference.  Sea  Tac  Motor  Inn.  Seattle. 

Co-sponsored  by  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association  and  Al¬ 
lied  Daily  Newspapers. 

18-23 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Flying  Short  Course; 
New  York,  Oct.  18,  Harkness  Theater.  Chicago.  Oct.  19.  Thorne  Hall. 
Northwestern  University  Downtown  Campus.  Kansas  City.  Oct.  20. 
Pierson  Hall,  University  of  Missouri  KC  campus.  Phoenix,  Oct.  21 
Hyatt  Regency.  San  Francisco,  Oct.  23,  McKenna  Theater. 

20- 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  The  Drake.  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Florida  Press  Association,  Sheridan  Sun  Key  Hotel.  Clearwater 

Beach.  Florida. 

24-27 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gional.  San  Francisco. 

28- 30 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Mohican  State  Lodge, 

Perrysville. 

29- 30 — Kansas  Press  Women,  Sheraton  Inn,  Wichita.  Kans. 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers.  Associated  Col¬ 
legiate  Press.  Both  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

7- 9 — DiLitho  Users,  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8- 10 — ANPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  Airport  Marino  Hotel.  Dallas/ 

Fort  Worth  Airport.  Co-sponsored  by  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation. 

9- 12 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  New  York  City 

Hilton. 

11-13 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
Newspaper  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 

14-17 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Promoting  the 
Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Chicago  O'Hare  Hyatt  Regency. 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Flori¬ 
da. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Newspaper  Re¬ 

search  Seminar,  Chicago  O  Hare  Hyatt  Regency. 

18- 20 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hanover  Inn, 

Hanover,  N.H. 

20 — A.  J.  Leibling  Counter-Convention,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 


8 — New  England  Advertising  Research  Day,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 
(Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  and  Marketing  Science  Institute.) 
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office 
news  staff 
wants  to  know 
you  better 

Building  good  relations  vwth  the  press  isn’t  a  one-way  street. 

That  means  keeping  our  lines  of  communication  open.  And 
answering  your  inquiries  as  promptly  as  possible. 

What  can  we  do  for  you  today?  We  have  a  competent 
staff  of  news  people.  And  lots  of  data  and  statistics  to  help  you 
make  your  stories  factual  and  interesting. 

Call  anytime  during  working  hours  (8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  EOT) 
215-694-3711.  After  normal  working  hours  or  on  weekends, 
call  215-694-2424  and  ask  for  a  member  of  the  News  Media 
Division. 

Bethlehem 

U/e  want  to  know  you  better 


Henry  Von  Spreckelsen,  Assistant  Manager 


Bob  LeMay 


Kathy  Reynolds 


Gary  Graham 


Art  Roth 


Our  home- 


Marshall  Post,  Manager  of  News  Media  Division 


l^^^^ipand 

j  post  for  ready  _ _ 

I  reference  Paul  Kvederis 


converting  To  DKltho® 

Or  otfsot7...if  So.  We  urge  you 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  niakini}  the  “big  switch"  to  [)i-l.itho  or  offset.  Western  Litlu) 
Plate  (tffers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  lu’en  active  in  tbe  plater(H>in  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  tbis  responsibility  off  your  bands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  l.itho  Plate’s  engineering  department  uill  lay  out  and  design  your 
platercMun  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drauing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  lafK)ratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  |)r(K'essing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  uithin  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plater(M)m  personnel 
all  alrout  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  whicb  is 
ideal  for  any  plater(K>m  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  puncb  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plater(K)m  equipment.  W'estem  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Platennnn  Conversion  Information. 

I  NAME _ 

I  TITLE _ _ _  _ 

■  COMPANY _ 

I  ADDRESS  _ 

I  CITY  _ STATE  _  ZIP _ 

I  Ul© JT©rn  LITHO  PLATE  1^1 

I  3433  TRft  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BlVD  ST  lOUlS  MO  63122  •  PMQNf  TOIL  FRCE  800  32S  3310  IjUfjUjJ 


Newsbriefs 


Both  Shreveport,  La.  daily  newspapers  are  backing  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford.  The  Times  was  the  first  to  do  it  with  an  editorial  in 
its  October  3  edition.  On  Tuesday.  October  5  the  Journal 
published  a  4  column  full  editorial  on  its  6-column  front  page 
recommending  Ford  over  Jimmy  Carter.  The  papers,  which 
are  separately  owned,  praised  Ford’s  leadership  with  respect 
to  Vietnam.  Watergate,  and  the  economy.  Charles  Phillips, 
associate  editor.  Journal,  said  it  was  the  “biggest  editorial 
endorsement”  he  has  ever  seen  in  the  Journal.  He  wasn’t 
sure,  but  he  said  it  might  be  the  earliest  endorsement  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  by  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

A  tape  recording  the  voice  of  Gary  Staleny,  Altoona  (Kan.) 
Tribune  publisher,  as  he  gave  information  on  city  documents 
and  financial  accounts,  was  one  of  the  most  important  items 
destroyed  in  a  fire  which  gutted  the  paper’s  building  Sep¬ 
tember  26.  Staleny  said  that  he  recently  presented  a  petition, 
with  the  required  signatures,  requesting  an  audit  of  city 
finances.  He  says  that  he  has  been  receiving  threatening 
telephone  calls  since  May  I.  The  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  has  entered  the  case,  said  by  some  to  have  been  one  of 
arson.  The  newspaper  (circ:  4(X))  is  published  in  a  town  of 
400.  The  publication  moved  into  new  offices  at  once  after  the 
fire  and  met  its  next  Thursday  publication  date. 

♦  4c  ♦ 

Slated  as  panelists  for  the  second  Ford-Carter  debate  Oc¬ 
tober  6  in  San  Francisco  were  Pauline  Frederick,  UN  cor¬ 
respondent  for  National  Public  Radio,  moderator;  as  repor¬ 
ters,  Max  Frankel,  New  York  Times  associate  editor  who  has 
covered  the  White  House  and  diplomatic  beats;  Henry 
Trewhitt,  Baltimore  Sun  diplomatic  correspondent,  and 
Richard  Valeriani,  with  NBC-tv. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Democratic  Presidential  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  intends 
to  hold  news  conferences  every  two  weeks,  with  a  minimum 
of  20  full-scale  news  conferences  per  year,  if  elected.  In  an 
interview  appearing  in  the  October  9  issue  of  TV  Guide, 
Carter  also  said  he  intends  to  restore  the  format  of  the 
fireside  chat  “using  television  or  radio  or  both,  depending  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject.”  He  said,  he  would  like  to 
hold  such  “chats”  as  frequently  as  once  per  month  “on  a 
subject  of  major  interest  to  the  American  people.”  Carter 
said  he  would  also  like  to  make  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
available,  through  the  joint  sessions  of  Congress,  to  be 
cross-examined  in  public,  “hopefully  with  live  coverage  so 
that  issues  of  importance  .  .  .  could  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  an  unimpeded  way.”  Carter  also  said  he 
would  support  television  coverage  of  Congressional  deliber¬ 
ations.  “But  a  recording  of  the  deliberations  and  a  rebroad¬ 
cast  at  a  regular  time,  would  probably  be  the  best  ap¬ 
proach.” 

*  *  * 

United  Press  International  inaugurated  a  permanent  two- 
way  telegraph  circuit  between  Nairobi.  Kenya,  and  Europe 
to  speed  the  transmission  of  news  from  that  part  of  Africa. 
Julius  B.  Humi,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  for 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  F!ast.  said  UPl  is  the  first 
agency  with  such  a  facility.  The  circuit  links  Nairobi  with 
UPI’s  divisional  news  center  in  Brussels. 

*  ♦  + 

Shareholders  of  Le  Jour  in  Montreal  voted  1 ,514  to  380  to 
cease  publication  after  a  long  and  stormy  meeting.  The  tab¬ 
loid,  which  is  owned  by  Sodep  Inc.  and  operated  on  a 
“shared  management”  basis  by  the  staff,  published  its  last 
edition  August  24.  The  decision  to  cease  publication  was 
taken  after  the  journalists  refused  to  obey  an  August  10 
shareholders’  decision  which  restricted  their  control  over 
i  editorial  content.  Shareholders  had  decided  to  give  control 
over  editorials  and  commentaries  to  the  editor-in-chief. 
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'which 

new 


newspaper 
has  the 
highest 


ADI 


Springfield  Union-News .  68% 

Bangor  Daily  News .  56% 

Providence  Bulletin-Journal  .  36% 

Portland  Express-Herald  .  32% 

Boston  Globe .  26% 

Hartford  Courant .  26% 

Burlington  Free  Press .  25% 


Source:  Circulation  76  &  77 


Today  more  than  ever,  your  best  media  buy 
in  New  England  is  the... 


SPRINGFrEIX) 

NEWSRlPEIRS 


Largest  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston. 


UNION  •  NEWS  •  REPUBLICAN 


Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Tmi  fouRTm  tSTAIE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


70  million  nonvoters 

Election  Day  is  only  three  weeks  away  and  already  it  is 
being  projected  that  over  70  million  Americans  of  voting 
age — more  than  voted  for  both  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Barry 
Goldwater  12  yeai's  ago — will  not  vote  in  1976.  These  are 
among  the  findings  of  a  national  survey  conducted  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate. 

This  abandonment  of  the  electoral  right  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  of  disinterest,  distrust,  disinvolvement  presents  a 
major  challenge  to  the  press. 

Our  democratic  system  with  its  checks  and  balances,  its 
guaranteed  rights  and  liberties  to  the  individual,  is  the  envy 
of  oppressed  people  all  over  the  world.  It  may  not  be  a 
perfect  system,  but  no  one  has  devised  a  better  one. 

The  democratic  process  starts  at  the  ballot  box  and 
Americans  must  exercise  their  rights  there  to  get  the  type 
of  government  they  want,  need  and  deserve.  If  the  surveys 
are  correct,  it  is  possible  a  majority  of  eligible  Americans 
will  not  vote  this  year.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  media  to 
see  that  it  doesn’t  happen. 

To  our  readers 

Subscribers  to  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country  are  experiencing  unusual  delays  in  delivery  of 
their  weekly  issues.  We  apologize  for  a  situation  that  is 
beyond  our  control. 

For  two  weeks  United  Parcel  Service  has  been  shut  down 
by  a  strike  of  employes  in  16  eastern  states  with  the 
exception  of  New  York  City,  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
County.  This  has  flooded  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
with  more  than  100%  increase  in  volume,  without  an 
increase  of  personnel,  and  has  affected  delivery  of  prefer¬ 
ential  as  well  as  non-preferential  mail. 

We  are  working  with  Post  Office  officials  to  solve  the 
situation  as  it  pertains  to  E&P  and  we  ask  our  affected 
subscribers  to  be  as  tolerant  and  patient  as  possible  until  it 
is. 


E&P  Presidential  poll 

Ballots  for  E&P’s  quadrennial  poll  of  editorial  page 
endorsements  for  Presidential  candidates  have  gone  out 
this  week  to  publishers  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 
Deadline  for  return  of  the  ballots  is  October  25  and  the 
results  will  be  published  October  30. 

Since  our  first  poll  in  1932  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  newpapers  remaining  uncom¬ 
mitted  or  independent  and  not  making  an  editorial  page 
endorsement.  The  number  increased  from  7%  in  1932  to  24% 
in  1968  and  23%  in  1972.  The  figure  may  be  higher  this  year 
and  it  could  be  the  most  significant  story  in  the  current  poll. 

We  urge  all  publishers  to  mail  their  ballots  before  the 
deadline  to  make  the  returns  as  complete  as  possible. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9. 1976 


FREEDOM 

OF  THE  PRESS 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  IS  OCTOBER  10-16 


Letters 


DISAGREE 

I  disagree  with  your  editorial  “Ulti¬ 
mate  Responsibility"  (E&P,  Sept.  11). 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  “people” 
freedom,  not  a  publisher's  freedom.  If  a 
newsman  uncovers  a  story  and  offers  it 
to  a  publisher  who  refuses  to  print  it, 
then  the  story  must  go  to  whomever  will 
print  it  in  order  to  get  it  into  public  do¬ 
main.  Anything  otherwise  would  give 
publishers  veto  rights  over  the  news  and 
ultimate  censorship  perrogatives.  And  I 
doubt  that  publishers  are  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  those  responsibilities. 

Let  me  say  this  again.  The  news  be¬ 
longs  to  the  people.  It  is  an  idea  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  democracy.  We  were 
founded  on  the  premise  that  people  are 
able  to  govern  themselves  .  .  .  given  the 
facts.  Publishers  have  been  getting  rich 
on  the  premise  .  .  .  but  no  matter.  What 
does  matter  is  that  we  don't  lose  sight  of 
it.  It's  not  a  property.  It's  not  like  own¬ 
ing  a  cow  which  gives  you  rights  to  the 
milk. 

And  1  am  surprised  that  anyone  so  in¬ 
volved  with  the  business,  someone  like 
yourself,  could  have  forgotten. 

John  R.  Lancellotti 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

♦  *  * 

MISINFORMATION 

Some  misinformation  appeared  in  a 
letter  from  one  Ben  Schneider  (E&P, 
June  5). 

His  letter  stated  that  the  percentage  of 
try-out  reporters  and  photographers 
hired  at  the  National  Enquirer  is  “practi¬ 
cally  zero".  In  fact,  in  just  the  last  three 
months,  we  have  hired  fifty-percent  of 

Corrections _ 

The  Pulliam  newspapers  of  Phoenix 
were  inadvertently  referred  to  (E&P, 
Sept.  25)  as  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Arizona  Star.  The  newspapers  are  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette. 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star  is  a  Pulitzer- 
owned  newspaper  in  Tucson. 

ik  * 

In  the  report  on  the  Knight-Ridder 
reorganization  (E&P,  Oct.  2.  page  12), 
the  paragraph  describing  the  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  James  K.  Batten  and  Don 
Carter  was  mixed  up.  It  should  have  read 
as  follows: 

— James  K.  Batten  becomes  group 
vicepresident/news,  working  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers. 

— Don  E.  Carter  becomes  group  vice¬ 
president/news,  working  with  publishers 
and  editors  of  the  middle-sized  and 
smaller  papers.  (Carter,  based  in 
Lexington,  Ky..  is  also  publisher  of  the 
Lexington  Herald  and  the  Lexington 
Leader. ) 
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the  persons  who  were  trying  out  as  re¬ 
porters.  Our  four-week  try-out  period  is 
deliberately  tough  because  we  want  only 
the  best  people.  But  once  a  try-out  be¬ 
comes  an  Enquirer  staffer,  he  or  she 
joins  a  professional  editorial  team  with 
an  extremely  low  turnover  rate.  In  the 
last  six  months,  of  the  almost  200  per¬ 
sons  in  our  editorial  operation,  there  has 
been  only  one  termination,  and  that  was 
for  good  cause. 

Presently,  there  are  a  number  of  repor¬ 
ter  and  photographer  openings.  These 
positions  pay  $30.(K)0  to  start. 

James  A.  Linen  IV 
(Linen  is  executive  vicepresident  of  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.) 

♦  *  3k 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Some  of  my  remarks  at  the  recent 
PNPA  Classified  Clinic  in  Harrisburg 
may  have  been  misinterpreted  in  your 
Oct.  2  report. 

I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  newspapers  were  allowing  their 
classified  departments  to  become  de¬ 
humanized  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
electronic  systems.  I  did  note  that  .some 
had  made  it  less  convenient  for  classified 
advertisers  and  readers  with  earlier  dead¬ 
lines.  smaller  type  etc.  It  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  warn  against  the  possible  growth 


of  such  practices  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
convenient  methods  of  production. 

The  New  Castle  News  now  has  a  dead¬ 
line  of  4  p.m.  day  before  publication.  We 
plan  to  maintain  this  deadline  and  other 
customer  conveniences  as  we  go  into  our 
full  new  system  early  next  year.  We  are 
taking  every  step  to  preserve  the  human 
touch  in  our  department. 

Purpose  of  my  talk  was  to  seek  an 
awareness  from  both  CAMS  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  heeding  the  wants  and  needs  of 
classified  advertisers  and  readers  as  a 
most  necessary  factor  in  the  continuing 
growth  of  classified  advertising. 

William  F.  Burmester 
(Burmester  is  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  New  Castle  News.) 

3k  3k  Jjc 

Short  Takes _ 

Mrs.  V - began  her  federal 

career  in  the  I930’s  as  a  stenotype 
operator  for  the  SEC,  whorking  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington. — Washington 
Post. 

3k  3k  3k 

.  .  .  surely  his  faith  and  that  of  other 
farmers  has  been  severely  tested  by  an 
arsonist  who  has  set  24  fires  of  suspici¬ 
ous  origins  in  Niagara  County — Buffalo 
Courier-Express . 
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Notice  to  the  trade 


Now  offered  to  North  American  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers;  a  customized  international  news  service 
imported  from  Britain. 

The  Observer  Foreign  News  Service  is  tailor-made 
for  your  newspaper’s  news  needs  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

One.  OFNS  provides  you  with  hard-to-come-by 
authoritative  commentary  on  important  develop¬ 
ments  reported  from  some  three  dozen  world  news 
capitals  on  five  continents.  Just  right  for  deepening 
your  front  page,  editorial  or  op-ed  pages. 

Two.  Exclusive  dispatches  are  written  daily  for  The 
Observer  Foreign  News  Service  as  well  as  for  the 
weekly  newspaper.  Subscribers  to  the  service  enjoy 
full  ‘‘lifting  rights”  toother  articles  in  The  Observer. 

Thre©.  Subscribers  are  invited  to  use  The 
Observer’s  wide-ranging  network  of  correspondents 
for  specially  commissioned  news  coverage.  Details 
on  request. 

Four.  With  its  emphasis  on  African  reportage, 
OFNS  has  anticipated  recent  newsmaking  events. 
Case  in  point:  David  Martin,  Observer  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Africa  for  the  past  12  years,  has  scored  sev¬ 
eral  notable  exclusives  on  the  developing  story  of 


Kissinger’s  diplomatic  talks  with  African  govern¬ 
ment  leaders. 

Five.  Dispatches,  averaging  700  words,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  your  daily  and  Sunday  editions  by  mail  or 
computer-to-computer  via  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  sophisticated  wire  network. 

It  really  measures  up;  The  Observer  Foreign  News 
Service,  imported  from  Britain  and  tailored  for 
today’s  interested,  involved  newspaper  reader. 

Join  The  Washington  Post,  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
The  Boston  Globe,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal,  Seattle  Post-Intellegencer,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
scores  of  other  fine  newspapers  filling  the  deepen¬ 
ing  news  needs  of  their  audiences  with  dispatches 
from  The  Observer  News  Service. 

For  a  quote  and  live  samples,  contact  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  exclusive  worldwide  sales 
agent  for  OFNS.  Just  call  collect  today  to;  R.  R. 
Buckingham,  editor  and  general  manager,  at  (212) 
556-7087. 

Shf  JffUi  Jlork  Simf  0 

News  Service 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Justices  call  for  showdown  Eagleton  asks 


in  lawyer  fee  advertising 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  this 
week  to  hear  a  test  case  brought  by  two 
Phoenix,  Arizona  lawyers  challenging 
the  American  Bar  Association's  rules 
prohibiting  them  from  advertising  their 
fees  in  newspaper  ads. 

Acting  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
term,  the  justices  called  for  a  showdown 
on  the  issue  of  promoting  the  cost  of 
legal  services  that  has  caused  fighting 
among  bar  associations,  consumer 
groups  and  the  Justice  Department. 

The  lawyers,  John  R.  Bates  and  Van 
O'Steen,  are  asking  the  court  to  decide 
whether  lawyers  have  a  right  under  the 
Constitution  and  federal  antitrust  laws  to 
advertise  fees.  The  Justice  Department  is 
suing  the  ABA  on  similar  antitrust 
grounds. 

The  test  case  before  the  high  court  is 
an  appeal  by  Bates  and  O'Steen  from  a 
July  26  decision  censuring  them  for  plac¬ 
ing  a  forbidden  newspaper  ad  that  read: 
“Do  You  Need  A  Lawyer?  Legal  Ser¬ 
vices  at  Very  Reasonable  Rates."  The 
lawyers  said  the  “Legal  clinic  of  Bates  & 
O'Steen”  would  charge  $175  plus  $20  in 
court  fees  for  a  simple,  uncontested  di¬ 
vorce  and  comparable  rates  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  actions  and  other  services. 

All  the  states  prohibit  price  advertising 
by  lawyers.  Recently  the  .ABA  relaxed 
their  rules  to  permit  at  least  limited  fee 
quotations  in  the  telephone  Yellow 
Pages,  a  modification  that  the  Justice 
Department  contends  does  not  go  far 
enough  toward  allowing  the  price  com¬ 
petition  required  by  the  antitnist  laws. 

Recently  the  court  ruled  that  lawyers 
may  not  agree  to  set  fixed  minimum  fees 
and  that  states  may  not  prohibit  price 
advertising  for  prepackaged  prescription 
drugs.  But  the  justices  have  reserved 
judgment  on  lawyer  advertising,  saying 
there  might  be  justification  for  restricting 
the  selling  of  legal  services. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  high  court  refused  to  hear  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  appeal  from  a  lower 
court  decision  declining  to  grant  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  favor  of  the  newspaper 
in  a  libel  suit  filed  by  an  oil  company 
executive  against  the  paper. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  cartoon  by 
Paul  Conrad.  The  cartoon  criticized  what 
it  portrayed  as  the  indifference  and 
heartlessness  of  the  executive  toward  a 
government-ordered  diversion  of  an  oil 
shipment  that  had  originally  been  de¬ 
stined  for  Los  Angeles. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 


Association  filed  a  amicus  curiae  with 
the  court  supporting  the  Times'  request 
for  review. 

The  court  said  it  was  denying  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  because  the  lower  court 
judgment  was  not  a  “final''  one  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  appeal. 

• 

Editorial  writers 
elect  Thomas 

Clarke  M.  Thomas  was  elected  1977 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  at  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

Thomas  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  {Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  super¬ 
visor  of  its  editorial  page. 

Thomas  was  born  in  Kansas  but  spent 
his  childhood  years  in  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  with  his  missionary  pa¬ 
rents.  He  was  graduated  from  high 
school  and  junior  college  in  Coffeyville 
and  served  as  a  World  War  II  combat 
infantryman  in  Germany  before  going  to 
the  University  of  Kansas  where  he 
graduated  in  1948. 

He  was  a  reporter  with  the  Hutehinson 
(Kan.)  News-Herald  and  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  before  becoming  an 
editorial  writer  in  1955  with  the  Wiehita 
Eagle.  From  1960-71  he  was  with  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City.  He  has  been  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  since  1971. 

New  York  Times 
adds  'Living  Section’ 

“The  Living  Section" — emphasizing 
food  and  cooking  in  a  24-page  format — 
will  be  the  third  part  of  a  four-part 
paper  for  the  New  York  Times,  begin¬ 
ning  November  10,  announced  the  Times 
at  an  October  6  press  conference,  saying 
$150,000  will  go  into  the  four-week  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign. 

The  Wednesday  paper  comes  on  the 
heels  of  Friday's  “Weekend"  section 
focusing  on  entertainment  events.  Since 
its  debut,  Friday  circulation  has  increased 
an  average  of  36.000;  advertising  linage  by 
378,000  lines,  or  18  percent. 

“Living"  builds  on  the  success  of 
“Food  Day."  a  regular  feature  added  on 
Wednesdays  in  early  1975.  Advertising 
linage  in  daily  grocery  categories  has 
increased  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1976 
by  more  than  1 1  percent. 


‘public  policy’ 
for  newspapers 

The  year  ahead  may  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era  for  all  American 
communicators,  including  newspapers, 
in  the  view  of  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

The  Senator,  in  remarks  offered  re¬ 
cently  to  a  meeting  of  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  “unlike  many  nations  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  government 
has  always  dealt  with  the  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  communications  industry 
on  an  individual  basis.  There  has  been 
no  central  planning  or  administration  to 
encompass  mail  delivery,  telephone 
service,  broadcasting,  electronic  data 
transmission,  cable  television,  and  the 
print  media.” 

He  then  went  on  to  point  out: 
“Next  year,  all  of  these  communications 
issues  will  be  separately  considered  by 
various  Congressional  committees.  As  a 
result.  Senator  Eagleton  foresees  a  “rec¬ 
ognition  by  the  government  that  all  of 
these  questions  are  components  of  just 
one  issue — communications.” 

Citing  the  fact  that  had  there  been 
such  organization  in  1970,  policy  makers 
would  have  been  more  aware  of  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  growth  of  mail  delivery — 
the  telephone,  telecopier,  and  electronic 
funds  tranfer,  for  instance,  he  declared 
they  might  have  obligated  a  billion 
dollars  to  postal  mechanization  based  on 
an  inaccurate  assumption  of  an  ever 
increasing  volume  of  mail. 

“If  the  government  does  restructure 
itself,"  the  Senator  said,  “the  public 
policy  controlling  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  not  be  immune  from  reconsid¬ 
eration.  Some  tough  questions  will  be 
asked. 

“The  Congress  might  ask,  has  the 
electronic  media's  5-fold  increase  in  the 
delivery  of  news  and  information  since 
l%0  replaced  the  function  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  cannot  pay  their 
own  way?  With  the  development  of  pay- 
tv  and  the  recent  advances  in  signal 
transmission  through  fiber  optics,  will 
cable  television  finally  be  in  every 
home?  And,  will  cable  provide  the  spe¬ 
cialized  and  in  depth  reporting  that  until 
now  has  been  the  exclusive  capability  of 
the  print  medium? 

“1  suggest  that  the  publishers  plan  to 
become  deeply  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
the  coming  communications  debate,”  he 
said.” 
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To  endorse  or  not  to  endorse  .  .  . 

Editorial  writers  debate 


endorsement 

By  Jane  Levere 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  marked  its  30th  anniversary  and  a 
Presidential  election  year  by  going  back 
to  basics  in  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C..  last 
week. 

Convening  in  a  paradise  of  swaying 
palms  and  gentle  sea  breezes,  over  120 
members  of  the  organization  met  Sep¬ 
tember  29  through  October  2  to  discuss 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  Debated  throughout  the  sessions 
were  the  pros  and  cons  of  editorial  page 
endorsements. 

Philip  L.  Geyelin,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Washinfiton  Post,  and  John  B. 
Oakes,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  focused  the  arguments  in  an 
assessment  of  the  “American  Editorial 
Page  Today — 200  Years  After  Indepen¬ 
dence."  Each  stressed  the  importance  of 
editorial  page  activism  but  disagreed  on 
the  practice  of  endorsing  political  candi¬ 
dates  as  a  means  to  this  end. 

Describing  the  current  climate  of 
newspaper  operation  as  a  “time  when  the 
press  is  encountering  a  breakdown  of 
public  confidence,  as  a  time  when  gov¬ 
ernment  is  working  overtime  to  exploit 
mistrust.”  Geyelin  called  on  editorial 
page  editors  to  redefine  their  role,  espe¬ 
cially  during  an  election  period. 

"The  stereotypical  (newspaper)  politi¬ 
cal  endorsement  doesn't  take  Tv  into  ac¬ 
count."  he  said.  “Tv  brings  both  sides  of 
both  arguments  into  the  home,  it  enables 
people  to  judge  for  themselves." 

Television,  “all-persuasive  and 
phantasmagorical  .  .  .  bombards  the 
viewer  with  a  shifting  series  of  illusions." 
The  viewer,  he  said,  needs  someone  to 
“tidy  up"  afterwards,  to  be  told,  not 
whom  to  vote  for.  but  “what  matters." 

It  is  here,  according  to  Geyelin.  that 
editorial  pages  should  step  in.  not  with 
endorsements  (the  Post  has  not  put  a 
Presidential  “bumpersticker  on  its  mast¬ 
head,"  as  Geyelin  describes  endorse¬ 
ments.  since  1952)  but  with  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  information,  features  such  as 
syndicated  political  columnists, 
ombudsmen,  op-ed  pieces,  editorials 
from  other  papers,  and  letters  to  the 
editor.  All  are  run  by  the  Post. 

Editorials  evolve 

Oakes,  whose  paper  does  endorse 
political  candidates,  called  the  editorial 
page  “alive  and  kicking  2(K)  years  later." 
Its  character  has  evolved,  he  said,  from 
personal  interest  journalism,  as 
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exemplified  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
to  greater  objectivity. 

“There  is  no  real  purpose  in  an  editorial 
page,"  Oakes  explained,  “unless  it  tries 
to  provide  leadership  as  distinct  from 
partisanship,  leadership  in  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  the  state." 

It  is  the  obligation  of  editorial  pages  not 
only  to  examine  problems  objectively, 
but  also  “to  guide  readers  in  the  direction 
where  we  honestly  believe  the  public 
interest  lies,"  he  said.  They  must  also 
give  readers  the  opportunity  to  offer  dis¬ 
sent;  failure  to  provide  them  this  access  is 
dangerous.  Oakes  said. 

“The  protection  of  the  Eirst  Amend¬ 
ment  depends  on  how  greatly  the  public 
supports  it.”  he  said.  “Don't  destroy  the 
spirit  through  arrogance,  ignorance  and 
neglect.” 

Oakes,  who  in  his  prepared  remarks 
stated  that  editorial  page  editors  must 
have  the  support  of  their  publishers  to 
defy  pressures  in  their  work,  discussed 
his  letter  to  the  Times'  editor  disagreeing 
with  the  paper's  endorsement  of  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  (E&P  Sept.  18)  in  a  question 
and  answer  period  afterwards. 

“We  did  have  a  situation  (the  first  in 
Oakes'  15  years  in  charge  of  the  Times’ 
editorial  page)  where  we  were  not  able  to 
work  out  the  disagreement  in  the  time 
span  allotted."  he  said.  “As  the  respon¬ 
sible  head  of  the  editorial  page  I  couldn't 
conscientiously  accept  (the  Moynihan 
endorsement)  while  fully  recognizing  the 
prerogative  of  the  publisher  (to  make  the 
endorsement)." 

“It  was  tremendously  to  the  credit  of 
Arthur  Sulzberger  (the  publisher)  that  he 
was  willing  to  break  all  precedent  and 
invite  me  to  write  a  letter  expressing  my 
disagreement.  1  felt  this  was  entirely  hon¬ 
orable.  But  if  it  should  have  happened 
often,  the  situation  would  have  been  un¬ 
tenable." 

Newsday  policy 

The  controversy  over  endorsements 
again  cropped  up  at  a  special  critique 
session  at  which  Elisabet  Van  Nostrand, 
editorial  writer  of  Newsday,  described 
the  rationale  behind  her  paper's  non¬ 
endorsement  policy. 

Established  in  1972,  the  policy  sup¬ 
posedly  enabled  the  paper  to  sidestep  the 
problem  of  making  knowledgeable 
endorsements  in  an  unusually  large 
number  of  local  races.  It  was  also  set  to 
avoid  morale  problems  among  conflicting 
editorial  writers,  and  to  avoid  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  distinguishing  between  news  and 
editorial  content. 


Newsday  publisher  William  Attwood 
did  leave  himself  “an  out,"  said  Van  Nos¬ 
trand,  who  personally  disagrees  with  her 
paper's  policy.  “We  may  call  on  those 
who  are  extraordinarily  qualified  or  unfit. 
But  all  too  often  publishers  feel  obligated 
to  make  an  endorsement  in  every  race," 
she  remarked. 

The  30  participants  at  this  critique  ses¬ 
sion  overwhelmingly  rejected  Newsday's 
policy.  David  Hall,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  summarized 
this  response.  “Newspapers  should  en¬ 
dorse  but  life  is  hell  during  that  period. 
Newspapers  should  endorse  but  they 
should  be  flexible  if  they  don't  want  to." 

Critiques  expanded 

The  nuts  and  bolts  of  putting  together 
an  editorial  page  were  another  major 
theme  at  all  critique  sessions  during  the 
convention.  Scheduled  for  the  first  time 
this  year  were  two  types  of  critiques, 
regular  sessions  to  examine  specific 
editorial  pages,  and  special  sessions  to 
consider  general  topics  such  as  writing, 
public  access,  and  endorsements. 

Many  editors  at  the  regular  sessions 
seemed  to  share  the  feeling  expressed  by 
Stuart  H.  Loory.  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  “We  live  in  fear  that 
the  readers  of  the  Sun-Times  are  zipping 
by  the  editorial  pages,"  he  said.  “We 
work  hard  to  have  a  catchy  headline, 
blocks  of  type  that  are  not  too  large." 

To  combat  this,  and  to  enliven  the 
page,  features  such  as  iht  Boston  Globe's 
“New  England  Notebook,"  a  series  last 
summer  of  short  non-political,  non- 
controversial  pieces,  were  suggested. 
Use  of  humor,  of  “healthy  sarcasm,” 
was  also  recommended,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  an  election  year,  when  “everything 
the  politician  says  makes  us  feel  the 
need  to  say  something  serious." 

One  area  of  dissent  concerned  the 
amount  of  factual  content  on  an  editorial 
page.  Joe  H.  Stroud,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  suggested  that  “for  serious 
continuity  of  content,”  an  editorial  page 
must  do  its  own  reporting.  The  Free 
Press,  for  example,  recently  ran  a 
comprehensive  three-part  survey  listing 

the  voting  records  of  U.S.  Senatorial 
candidates  Marvin  Esch  and  Donald 
Riegle. 

“It  was  a  real  service,"  Stroud  said, 
but  it  used  up  “valuable  editorial  space.” 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
delivered  the  opening  remarks  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  critique  on  writing.  He  said  he  was 
not  “feeling  critical  about  the  press.  1 
think  you're  doing  pretty  well,  comfort¬ 
ing  the  afflicted,  afflicting  the  comforta¬ 
ble.” 

Desmond  Stone,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  emphasized  the  importance  of 
colorful,  narrative  editorial  writing  to 
help  newspapers  survive  in  an  age  in- 
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study  shows  newspaper 
business  is  not  dying 


•  Despite  some  negative  signs,  the 
American  daily  newspaper  industry  as  a 
whole  appears  to  be  stable  and  profitable 
with  an  almost  constant  number  of 
dailies  from  1946  to  1976. 

•  Failure  rate  for  daily  papers  is  less 
than  the  national  average  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  firms. 

•  By  the  decade  of  the  196()s.  the 
number  of  new  dailies  was  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  as  failing  ones. 

•  Lost  circulation  from  failed  papers 
greatly  exceded  circulation  gained  from 
new  ones,  though  growth  of  sales  by  sur¬ 
viving  papers  increased  during  the  de¬ 
cade  for  a  net  gain  of  five  percent  in 
circulation. 

The  Newspaper  Survival  Study  pro¬ 
duced  these  findings  in  a  project  funded 
by  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foun¬ 
dation  of  New  York  City  and  directed  by 
Ben  Bagdikian. 

Entitled  "Report  of  an  Exaggerated 
Death:  Daily  Newspapers  that  Eailed. 
1961-1970”  by  Bagdikian.  the  study  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  to  come 
from  the  research.  A  copy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Box  2948.  Rockridge  Sta¬ 
tion.  Oakland.  Calif.  94618. 

The  study  concluded  that  a  few  large, 
historic  papers  disappeared,  but  most  of 
the  papers  that  went  out  of  business, 
merged  or  left  the  daily  field  were  very 
small  and  very  young. 

Six  Hearst-owned  papers  that  went 
out  of  business  between  1961  and  1970 
accounted  for  half  of  all  the  lost  circula¬ 
tion  through  newspaper  failures.  It  was 
also  learned  that  risk  of  failure  is  highest 
in  isolated,  smaller  cities  and  lowest  in 
suburbs. 

And  contrary  to  a  conventional 
assumption  in  the  newspaper  trade, 
evening  papers  do  not  seem  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  failure  than  morning  ones. 

Research  concentrated  on  daily  papers 
which  have  90%  of  all  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  93%  of  all  newspaper  revenues. 

During  the  1961-1970  study  period.  164 
papers  failed  and  170  new  ones  started. 
Of  the  164  failures.  43  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  another  19%  merged  with  another 
daily,  and  33%  reverted  to  less-than- 
daily  publication. 

Aggregate  circulation  of  new  papers 
was  1.832.(KK)  and  of  the  84  (49%)  still  in 
business  as  dailies  in  197.''.  aggregate 
circulation  was  only  7I9.(MM). 

Aggregate  circulation  of  the  papers 
that  failed  during  the  1961-1970  period 
was  6.I62.0(K).  Failed  papers  tended  to 
be  small  and  new  enterprises.  Median 
age  as  a  daily  at  time  of  death  for  all 
failure  was  13  years.  For  papers  that 
suspended  outright,  median  age  at  death 
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was  10  years.  For  those  that  reverted  to 
less-than-daily  publication,  median  age 
as  a  daily  was  five  years. 

Merged  papers  had  a  median  age  of  79 
years.  This  seemed  to  reflect  the  reluc¬ 
tance.  said  Bagdikian.  of  buyers  of  old 
and  historic  papers  to  wipe  out  the  old 
paper  without  a  trace. 

Lowest  number  of  failures  were  those 
published  in  suburbs. 

Metro  failures  high 

Bagdikian  learned  that  failure  of 
metropolitan  dailies  accounted  for  most 
of  the  lost  circulation  and  "undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  popular  feeling  that 
newspapers  are  a  failing  industry."  He 
said  a  few  big-city  competitive  dailies 
continue  to  be  in  financial  trouble,  but 
that  most  of  the  attrition  in  competitive 
situations  has  already  occurred  and  in 
over  97%  of  all  cities  with  newspapers 
there  is  only  one  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  largest  15  papers,  the  study 
showed,  had  82%  of  all  lost  circulation, 
or  5.()30.0(M).  No  failing  paper  of  the  re¬ 
maining  149  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  37.(KK). 

"It  has  been  assumed.”  said  Bagdi¬ 
kian.  "that  evening  papers  are  dying  at  a 
disproportionate  rate."  but  his  data  for 
failures  in  the  1960s  do  not  support  this. 

The  number  of  afternoon  papers  in  the 
U.S.  and  their  aggregate  circulations  has 
remained  remarkably  stable  through 
economic  and  wartime  upheavals  and 
during  the  radical  rise  of  television. 

In  1965.  82%  of  all  dailies  were  even¬ 
ing  ones  but  only  60%  of  the  failed  pa¬ 
pers  were  evening  ones. 

Only  when  papers  of  100.000  or  more 
circulation  were  isolated  does  their  lost 
circulation  rise  above  the  norm,  it  was 
learned.  Even  then  it  is  67%.  When  all 
papers  over  100.000  circulation  or  12 
failures  are  counted,  the  failure  rate  of 
7%  is  proportional  to  all  existing  papers 
of  that  size. 

Bagdikian  says  the  lowest  comparative 
failure  rate  is  among  middle-size  papers 
between  10.000  and  I0O.0(K)  circulation 
that  constitute  49  percent  of  all  existing 
dailies,  but  only  24%  of  failures. 

The  low  vulnerability  to  loss,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  may  explain  why  dailies  of  this 
size  are  the  prime  target  for  purchase  by 
newspaper  groups. 

Highest  comparative  failure  rate  is 
among  dailies  below  10.000  circulation, 
or  two-thirds  of  all  failures  though  they 
represent  only  43%  of  all  total  dailies. 
Most  were  relatively  new  as  dailies:  36% 
of  them  having  been  born  as  dailies  and 
dying  during  the  10  years  under  study. 


51%  of  the  failed  papers  had  started  as 
dailies  sometime  between  1950  and  1970. 

I^w  death  rate 

Daily  newspapers  fail  at  a  lower  rate 
than  industrial  and  commercial  firms  as  a 
whole.  The  national  average  for  business 
failures  of  all  kinds  in  the  1961-1970 
period  was  51  failures  a  year  per  10.000 
firms. 

Bagdikian  says  that  if  one  counts  all 
failed  papers — 164 — the  rate  seems 
higher.  93  failures  per  10.000  firms.  But 
the  national  data,  he  says,  for  all  firms 
count  only  outright  closures,  not  mergers 
or  reductions  in  operation. 

"Thus  if  mergers  of  newspapers  and 
reversions  to  less-than-daily  are  elimi¬ 
nated  and  only  outright  suspensions 
counted,  the  newspaper  failure  rate  be¬ 
comes  45  per  10.000.  or  12%  lower  than 
the  failure  rate  among  other  American 
business  enterprises.” 

Failure  at  the  rate  of  only  45  per  10,000 
is  partially  offset  by  creation  then  of  170 
newspapers.  Median  circulation  of  the 
new  dailies  the  year  of  their  creation  was 
7.000. 

Bagdikian  says  the  smaller  number  of 
daily  papers  does  not  mean  a  smaller 
aggregate  quantity  of  news  in  surviving 
publications.  “Surviving  papers  have 
become  fatter  with  steadily  rising  num¬ 
bers  of  pages  per  average  issue. 

“During  this  same  period  the  average 
daily  paper  not  only  became  larger  in 
paper  size,  but  it  became  larger  in  circu¬ 
lation. 

"Surviving  papers  continue  to  become 
fatter  in  average  papers  printed  daily,  up 
to  the  present,  but  in  the  mid-seventies 
there  was  a  drop  in  aggregate  circulation. 

Furthermore,  the  long-term  trend  for 
dailies  is  a  drop  in  daily  papers  sold  per 
American  household,  and  per  American 
adult. 

“Though  consolidation  of  territorial 
domain  and  of  advertising  revenues 
among  surviving  dailies  seems  stable  and 
prosperous,  some  indicators  of  the  place 
of  newspapers  in  the  population  are  less 
euphoric.  Details  of  causes  of  failure  and 
shrinkage  among  the  less  lucky  dailies 
may  provide  some  guide  to  which  factors 
lead  to  increased  daily  newspaper 
readership  and  profits  and  which  factors 
to  decline  and  death.” 

• 

Newsprint  usage  up 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  756.218  tons  in  August. 
3.8%  more  than  in  August  1975.  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported  today.  Consumption 
for  August  1975  was  728.239  tons.  TTiere 
were  five  Sundays  in  August  1976  and 
August  1975.  For  the  first  eight  months 
in  1976.  total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  was  6.072.772  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  5.969.505  tons  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1975.  This  is  an  increase 
of  1.7%. 
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Get  more  young  readers 
by  getting  all  the  rest 


By  George  Wilt 

The  way  to  get  more  young  readers  for 
newspapers  is  to  get  more  new  readers  of 
ail  ages,  John  Brooks,  executive  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star  told  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  IN  PA 
last  week. 

“Td  like  to  go  after  new  business  in 
the  mass  circulation  sense  of  the  word, 
pursuit  of  more  readership  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,'*  Brooks  said.  “We  want  the 
young,  but  we  want  all  the  rest,  too,  and 
the  course  of  action  may  apply  across  the 
board.” 

Brooks  said  that  a  recent  survey 
showed  that  as  great  a  percentage  of 
people  was  reading  newspapers  in  1975 
as  in  1%2 — of  all  ages  and  both  sexes — 
but  that  reading  frequency  had  gone 
down  significantly. 

He  said  that  while  more  than  four  of 
every  five  readers  over  15  read  at  least 
one  newspaper  a  week  now,  as  in  1%2, 
but  that  readership  of  yesterday's  news¬ 
paper  has  dropped  from  71^^  to  62%,  and 
for  teenagers,  from  60%  to  53%, 

The  clock  is  the  enemy 

The  newspaper's  competition  isn't 
television,  radio  or  magazines.  Brooks 
told  the  promotion  executives,  but  the 
fierce  competition  for  leisure  time,  “The 
newspaper  habit  is  disintegrating,”  he 
said. 

Brooks  said  that  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  must  deliver  the  ammunition,  with 
editors  increasingly  conscious  of  their 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  circulation 
objectives  of  the  newspaper.  “The  edito¬ 
rial  department  must  be  the  catalyst.”  he 
added. 

“Too  many  newsrooms  prefer  to  func¬ 
tion  in  a  vacuum.  We'll  provide  what  we 
think  is  news,  and  if  the  promotion 
people  can't  sell  it,  that's  their  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  added. 

“I'm  not  about  to  suggest  that  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  abdicate  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  present  the  news,  nor  to  com¬ 
promise  their  integrity  in  any  way,”  he 
said.  “But  1  am  concerned  that  the 
criteria  they  bring  to  bear  may  be  less 
adequate  than  they  should  be.  We  can 
express  that  concern  in  the  form  of  two 
simple  questions,  which  every  editor 
should  ask  of  himself  or  herself  before 
putting  the  copy  in  the  tube  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  or  hitting  the  release  key  of 
the  VDT: 

Who  is  going  to  read  this  story? 

Why  are  they  going  to  read  it? 

“If  there  isn't  an  overwhelmingly 
strong  conviction  on  both  questions,  the 
story  shouldn't  be  committed  to  news¬ 


print.  If  there  isn't  a  compelling  reason 
for  the  story  to  be  read,  then  promotion 
people  are  going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  time 
trying  to  sell  it.” 

Five  word  test 

Brooks  presented  five  words,  adding 
that  every  story,  headline,  cut  and  cut¬ 
line  should  score  on  at  least  four  of  the 
five  counts — or  it  may  not  attract  the 
reader  and  should  not  have  been  in  the 
paper  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  printed, 
if  at  all. 

Brooks'  five  words  were  (1)  readable; 
(2)  relevant;  (3)  topical;  (4)  urgent;  and 
(5)  exciting. 

He  said  that  every  phrase,  reference  or 
single  word  which  the  reader  doesn't 
quickly  grasp  is  an  impediment,  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  good  reason  to  quit  reading. 
Turns  are  another  obstacle,  and  so  is  the 
story  which  rambles.  If  the  story  is  in¬ 
complete  and  leaves  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions.  the  reader  is  frustrated. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  rele¬ 
vance,  he  said;  “What  does  the  story 
mean  to  me,  be  I  laborer,  law  yer  or  com¬ 
pany  president?”  The  greater  the  per¬ 
centage  of  impersonal  and  institutional 
content  throughout  the  paper,  the  less 
relevant  the  paper  becomes,  and  hence, 
the  less  appeal  for  the  reader. 

Turning  to  tropical,  he  said,  “Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  hard  news  content  is 
automatically  timely — or  is  it?  How 
many  leads  in  an  afternoon  newspaper 
still  have  the  word  “yesterday?'  Given 
the  quick  perishability  of  news,  too  many 
‘yesterday*  leads  can  quickly  turn  the 
reader  to  the  broadcast  media  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  fresher  news.  Features  are 
another  enemy  in  the  battle  to  be  topical, 
simply  because  they  too  often  come  out 
of  the  time  bank.” 

As  examples  of  "urgent  and 
exciting" — Brooks  said  that  “in  effect, 
heads  and  photo  display  and  layout  must 
compel  the  reader  to  stop,  look  and  ab¬ 
sorb.  Call  it  packaging,  if  you  will,  and 
that's  not  a  bad  word — even  though  I  use 
it  in  the  merchandising  sense  which  is 
repugnant  to  many  editors.  Grabby  head¬ 
lines.  innovative  layout,  dramatically 
cropped  photos — the  devices  to  sell  the 
story  to  the  reader. 

“Hey  reader,”  he  said,  “here's  what 
you  want  to  know  about  today,  meaning¬ 
ful  to  you  as  an  individual,  easy  to  read, 
and  it's  fun.  And  that's  how  we're  going 
to  sell  you  back  into  the  newspaper 
habit.” 

“I  believe  that  a  good  corporate  image 
is  extremely  important  to  any  company, 
and  the  newspapers  especially  must  fos¬ 
ter  a  pride  in  the  community  and  the 


country.  And  therefore  we  should  en¬ 
gage  in  promotion  activities  which  help 
both  the  citizenry  and  our  own  esteem. 
But  1  have  grave  doubts  that  band  con¬ 
certs,  bleacher  days  and  cooking  schools 
sell  very  many  newspapers.  Unless  these 
goodwill  corporate  promotions  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  hard  product  sell — 
perhaps  tougher  and  more  imaginative 
than  we  have  traditionally  employed — 
then  we  are  falling  w  ell  short  of  optimum 
cost-effectiveness  in  promoting  the 
newspaper.” 


Editorial  changes 
made  in  Milwaukee 

Two  new  sections,  expanded  business 
news  pages,  a  participation  sports  page 
and  front  page  color  every  Tuesday  high¬ 
light  Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  im¬ 
provements  introduced  this  fall. 

“Good  Morning”,  a  daily  feature  page 
printed  on  a  yellow  background,  has 
been  expanded  into  a  separate  four-page 
entertainment  section.  The  page  origi¬ 
nally  was  developed  in  response  to  read¬ 
er  requests  for  the  light,  amusing  fea¬ 
tures  that  had  been  removed  from  the 
Sentinel  as  an  economy  measure. 

Comics,  radio  and  television  listings, 
and  syndicated  eolumnists.  fill  out  the 
current  line-up  of  features  and  games. 
The  yellow  color  has  been  eliminated  in 
favor  of  more  practical  w  hite  stock,  but 
the  rising  sun  logo  appears  on  every 
page. 

A  brand  new  editorial  idea  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  replace  the  paper's  regular 
“World  of  Women”  food  and  fashion 
pages  two  days  a  week.  The  section  is 
called  “You"  and  offers  reader¬ 
involving  personality  profiles  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Capitalizing  on  the  rapid  growth  in 
participant  sports  such  as  golfing,  bike 
riding,  and  camping,  the  Sentinel  adds  a 
weekly  page  called  “Your  Sports.” 

“Your  Sports"  offers  a  “how-to”  ap¬ 
proach  to  leisure  sports,  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  equipment,  popular  locations, 
and  techniques  for  improving  skills.  The 
section  also  features  a  weekly  calendar 
of  participant  sports  activities. 

Expanded  business  news  pages  is 
another  innovation  this  fall.  News  space 
has  been  increased  by  half,  with  added 
coverage  of  labor,  regulatory  agencies, 
retail  news  and  advertising,  and  market¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  the  expansion  allows 
more  emphasis  on  personal  and  con¬ 
sumer  finance,  a  regular  auto  column, 
and  more  background  reporting  on  busi¬ 
ness  trends,  such  as  office  design,  paper 
flow  research,  and  computer  technology. 

Front  page  editorial  color  will  appear 
every  Tuesday  to  stimulate  reader  and 
advertiser  interest,  and  encourage  more 
color  ad  linage. 
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Reporters  get  guides 
for  covering  meetings 


Dull  resumes  of  boring  meetings  will 
no  longer  be  the  backbone  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  at  the  Oakland  Press. 

“The  Bible” — an  appellation  awarded 
it  by  irreverent  staffers — is  a  4()-page 
booklet  the  75.00()-circulation  Pontiac. 
Mich.,  daily  has  written  and  printed  for 
its  reporters,  old  and  new,  to  emphasize 
that  the  standard  “approved-by-the- 
city-council-Tuesday-night”  approach  to 
local  reporting  is  being  replaced. 

It's  part  of  the  approach  one  paper  is 
taking  to  a  problem  now  facing  many — 
an  era  of  apathy;  a  loss  of  reader  interest 
in  the  community's  public  affairs,  the  re¬ 
porting  of  which  is  the  local  newspaper's 
traditional  stock  in  trade. 

The  new  emphasis  doesn't  mean  no 
more  local  government  coverage.  It  does 
mean  a  lot  of  the  routine  activities  of 
city,  village,  county,  township  and 
school  officials  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
line  items  in  a  digest.  And  it  means  that 
in  reporting  the  more  important  actions, 
the  stress  will  be  on  how  the  reader- 
citizen  is  personally  aft'ected  by  it  all. 

Make  the  connection 

What  happens  at  the  school  board 
meeting  seldom  interests  the  reader,  the 
booklet  says.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
happens  in  the  schools  his  children  at¬ 
tend  interests  him  a  lot.  There  is  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  make  the  connection  clear. 

And  that  goes  for  stories  about  local 
governmental  bodies,  land-use  planning 
and  politics  and  elections,  the  booklet 
notes.  The  message  is: 

“If  a  story  is  of  interest  or  importance 
to  the  reader,  the  writer  has  to  show  him 
so.  Not  just  tell  him,  show  him.  Show 
him  how  it  affects  his  pocketbook,  the 
education  of  his  kids,  the  pursuit  of  his 
happiness.” 

Or,  put  another  way: 

“When  you're  writing,  you're  talking 
to  the  citizen.  Just  as  surely  as  if  you 
were  sitting  beside  him  on  a  bar  stool  or  a 
bus.  Would  you  tell  the  guy  next  to  you: 
'The  Zoning  Board  Thursday  tabled  an 
application  for  a  pre-preliminary  site 
plan  review?’  That  might  make  him 
move,  or  pop  you  one.  It  would  not  catch 
his  interest,  or  teach  him  anything. 

“Can  you  picture  people  on  the  street 
tomorrow  talking  about  the  story  you’re 
writing  now?  Will  readers  stop  each 
other  and  say,  ‘Did  you  see  in  the  paper 
where  .  .  .  ?’  If  not,  is  there  a  way  of 
approaching  the  story  so  that  they  will? 
If  still  not,  should  we  be  running  the 
story  in  the  first  place?” 

The  emphasis,  quoth  The  Bible, 
should  be  on  people — the  people  affected 
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by  the  actions  of  the  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  The  story  about  the  new  school  dis¬ 
cipline  policy  becomes  a  story  about  a 
six-year-old  awaiting  a  possible  paddl¬ 
ing.  It's  more  readable:  it  shows  the  re¬ 
ader  how  the  boring  policy  statement  af¬ 
fects  his  family;  and  it  doesn’t  neglect 
the  news  itself,  which  is  there  in  the 
paddling  feature. 

The  booklet  includes  several  such 
examples,  along  with  the  caveat  to  repor¬ 
ters  that  they  are  examples  only,  not 
models  for  repeated  imitation.  “Your 
good  sense,  news  judgment  and  ability  to 
make  a  good  story  out  of  even  unpromis¬ 
ing  materials,”  it  counsels,  “are  more 
important  than  any  example  included 
here.” 

The  slim  volume  was  written  by  12- 
year  reporter/rewrite  man  Jim  Nichols. 
The  revised  approach  to  newswriting 
was  mandated  by  city  editor  John  Coots 
because,  he  confesses,  “the  paper  was 
dull.” 

At  a  conference  of  top-  and  middle- 
level  Oakland  Press  executives  last  Ap¬ 
ril,  Coots  reported  on  a  survey  he  had 
made  of  the  newspaper  over  104  days  in 
late  1975.  Excluding  sports  and  women’s 
copy,  he  found  nearly  half  of  the  1,638 
local  stories  the  newspaper  had  pub¬ 
lished  were  dry,  hard-news  accounts  of 
governmental  affairs,  including  schools. 
General  features  made  up  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total,  school  features  under  2 
per  cent. 

Little  wonder.  Coots  concluded,  if  a 
citizenry  that  is  “turned  off'  by  official¬ 
dom’s  resolutions,  policies  and  routines 
feels  the  same  way  about  a  newspaper 
that  unimaginatively  fills  its  columns 
with  just  that  sort  of  thing. 

Coots  wanted,  and  got,  permission  to 
spell  out  a  new  approach  to  covering 
local  government.  There  were  confer¬ 
ences  with  reporters;  drafts  written  by 
several  staff  members;  written  critiques 
of  them  by  others;  even  a  pair  of  discus¬ 
sion  workshops  over  pizza.  “The  Bible” 
is  the  result  of  all  the  effort. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  little  newspapers  are 
missing  the  mark,”  says  Coots,  head  of  a 
reporting  staff  of  23.  “1  don’t  think  you 
can  look  at  the  growing  trend  of  non¬ 
newspaper  readers  and  remain  comfort¬ 
able.” 

The  Oakland  Press  has  printed  250 
copies  of  The  Bible,  and  is  saving  the 
plates  in  case  it  needs  some  more.  But 
handing  copies  to  reporters  won’t  be 
enough.  Coots  agrees  with  Vince  Lom¬ 
bardi:  Execution  is  everything. 

“1  don’t  think  the  problem  is  with  re¬ 
porters,”  the  editor  says.  “1  think  the 
reporter  is  ready  to  do  anything  you  ask 
him  to.  1  think  it’s  a  management  prob¬ 


lem.  You’ve  got  to  tell  him:  This  is  what 
1  want.” 

Copies  of  the  booklet — formally  enti¬ 
tled  “Covering  Government’’ — are 
available  in  limited  quantities  from;  City 
Desk,  The  Oakland  Press,  P.O.  Box  9, 
Pontiac,  Mich.  48056. 

Affiliated 
buys  daily 
for  stock 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  acquired 
the  Transcript  Publishing  Association, 
Inc.  of  North  Adams,  Mass,  from  the 
Hardman  family  for  200.000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  Affiliated,  effective 
October  1. 

Affiliated  is  the  parent  company  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  It  is  the  first  newspaper  to 
be  acquired  by  the  company.  The  Tran- 
script  serves  North  Adams,  Williams- 
town,  Adams  and  environs  five  evenings 
a  week  and  Saturday  morning.  The 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of  12,986 
(ABC.  March  31). 

Affiliated  said  1975  revenues  for  the 
Transcript  were  $1,723,000,  majority  of 
which  came  from  its  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  The  company  also  does  commercial 
printing. 

Robert  Hardman,  publisher,  and 
James  Hardman,  editor,  will  continue  in 
their  present  capacities  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  signed  September  29. 
The  Hardman  family  have  owned  and 
published  the  Transcript  for  nearly  80 
years. 

Besides  the  Globe  and  the  Transcript. 
Affiliated  also  owns  Research  Analysis 
Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WFAS-am  and  WWYD-fm  in 
White  Plains.  New  York  and  has  signed  a 
definitive  purchase  and  sale  agreement 
for  stations  WSAl-am  &  fm  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Application  for  transfer  of  the 
license  of  these  stations  was  accepted  for 
filing  by  the  FCC  on  September  15, 1976. 
• 

Donrey  Media  to  buy 
papers  in  Kentucky 

Donrey  Media  Group  and  Glasgow 
Publishing  Co.  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  have 
agreed  in  principle  for  the  purchase  by 
Donrey  of  Glasgow  Times,  a  daily,  and 
the  Glasgow  Republican,  a  weekly. 

Carroll  Knicely  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  principal  stockholder  of  the 
publishing  company.  Transfer  of  the 
ownership  is  expected  to  take  place 
November  1.  Knicely  will  remain  as 
publisher. 

The  acquisition  will  bring  Donrey 
properties  to  31  dailies  and  23  weekly 
newspapers  in  17  states.  It  also  has  3  tv 
stations,  5  radio  stations  and  7  outdoor 
advertising  firms. 
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Carrier  sales  efforts 
not  showing  results 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  con¬ 
ducted  a  circulation  survey  in  10  differ¬ 
ent  cities  and  towns  (including  Des 
Moines)  and  discovered  that  62%  con¬ 
tacted  claimed  they  had  never  been 
asked  to  subscribe. 

That  figure  and  others  were  disclosed 
to  members  of  the  Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  Conference 
(September  19-21)  in  Cedar  Rapids  by 
marketing  director  J.  R.  Hudson  of  the 
morning  Register  and  evening  Tribune. 

While  the  survey,  admittedly,  was  not 
an  extensive  one,  Hudson  said  that 
among  persons  not  taking  the  Tribune  in 
Des  Moines.  19%  said  they  had  been 
contacted  within  the  last  6  months.  19% 
more  said  they  had  been  asked  to  take 
the  paper,  but  more  than  6  months  ago. 

“Similar  questions  were  asked  regard¬ 
ing  our  morning  and  Sunday  papers,  and. 
while  the  percentages  varied  some,  1  can 
tell  you  that  more  than  50%  of  our  non¬ 
subscribers  claim  they  have  never  been 
asked  to  take  the  paper." 

And,  Hudson  exclaimed,  “we  have  52 
continuous  weeks  of  carrier  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  selling  every  year.  How  can  we 
possibly  be  missing  more  than  half  of  our 
prospects,  i'll  tell  you  .  .  . 

Too  many  repeat  calls 

“It's  because  most  of  our  selling  is 
done  through  carriers.  And  most  of  them 
tend  to  go  back  again  and  again  to  the 
same  prospects  and  to  the  same  homes 
and  at  the  same  times.  Why?  Because 
these  are  the  prospects  who  are  at  home 
at  the  time  we  normally  make  sales  calls 
with  boy  or  girl  carriers.” 

Recently  adult  sales  crews  were  sent 
into  a  large  apartment  complex  in  Des 
Moines.  This  5-adult  crew  made  calls  at 
202  apartment  units  between  5  and  8 
p.m.  At  98  of  the  202  apartments,  nearly 
50%,  no  one  was  at  home. 

Hudson  said  new  ideas  must  be  found 
about  when  and  how  to  get  sales  calls 
made  on  non-subscribers.  “We  can't 
continue  to  go  back  again  and  again  at 
the  same  time  of  day — because  half  the 
people  aren't  there." 

Urging  that  “comfort  will  come”  only 
when  “we're  smart  enough  to  make  the 
same  improvements  in  our  service  and 
our  selling  that  we've  recently  made  in 
the  production  of  our  product,”  Hudson 
went  on: 

“The  newspaper  industry's  problem  is 
a  marketing  problem.  We  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  marketing  begins  with 
the  customer.  We  are  doing  research 
which  (if  we  have  the  guts  enough  to  act) 
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should  tell  us  what  the  customer  wants 
and  needs  in  a  newspaper. 

“But  .  .  .  unless  we  improve  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  unless  we  improve  our  selling 
methods  we'll  never  reach  our  true  po¬ 
tential.  Selling  and  service  are  circula¬ 
tion  management  responsibilities.  Let's 
go  home  and  get  to  work." 

Papers  are  a  commodity 

Hudson,  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  dailies,  cautioned  that 
although  the  newspaper  is  a  special  kind 
of  product,  to  many  people  in  the  market 
“we're  a  commodity  like  anything  else.” 

As  such,  newspapers  must  he  useful 
and  of  value,  satisfying  a  want  and/or 
filling  a  need.  While  product  changes  are 
being  researched  and  tested  Hudson 
called  attention  to  2  basic  activities  that 
are  within  the  circulation's  manager's 
control  and  day-to-day  responsibility. 

The  first  is  service  and  Hudson  said  he 
had  often  thought  that  one  of  the  best 
things  CSCMA  could  do  would  be  to  de¬ 
vote  an  entire  conference  agenda  to  the 
subject  of  how  to  improve  service. 

Circulation  director  Robert  Cullinan  of 


the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  remarked 
that  circulators  should  accept  all  the 
marketing  help  “we  can  get  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau”  be¬ 
cause  the  circulation  manager  “has  got 
to  be  a  marketing  manager  and  a  sales 
manager." 

He  explained  that  in  attempting  to  halt 
the  growing  decline  in  household  pene¬ 
tration  of  newspapers,  district  managers 
who  are  Free  Press  employees  keep  a 
close  check  on  retention  studies.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  is  efforts  to  discover 
why  people  begin  taking  the  newspaper 
and  why  they  stop  it  within  a  short  time. 

He  said  all  of  Knight-Ridder's  top 
management  (the  Free  Press  is  a  member 
of  the  group)  are  submitting  circulation 
planning  reports  which  include  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  increase  household  pene¬ 
tration.  “not  just  maintain  the  present 
circulation." 

Cullinan  said  that  K-R  studies  have 
shown  that  circulation  could  drop  one 
million  throughout  the  country  next  year 
unless  solutions  are  found  in  the  battle 
for  readers'  time. 

“That's  why  the  newspaper  must  be  a 
product  for  the  reader,  not  for  the 
editor,"  Cullinan  said.  Other  questions 
arise  such  as:  “Are  we  meeting  product 
standards.  Are  we  getting  an  even  flow 
of  pages  so  we  can  meet  deadlines.  Much 
carrier  turnover  is  caused  by  not  meeting 
production  deadlines. 


KING  IN  ANY  NEIGHBORHOOD* 


October  16  is  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Graphics  Markets  Division 
Dept.  661 -A 

Rochester,  New  York  14650 


I’d  like  to  have  a  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Sales  Representative  spell  out 
at  least  one  production  efficiency  for  our  newspaper.  Have  him  call  me  for  an 
appointment; 


Name _ Title _ 

Or,  I  suggest  he  contact  this  person  at  our  newspaper: 

Name _ Title _ 


Newspaper 


Address 


City _ State _ Zip _ Phone _ 


To  improve  copy  prep  costs 

and  efficiencies,  write  a  little  copy  here. 

Fill  out  a  coupon.  We  wouldn’t  ask  it  if  we  weren’t  to  work  with  you  (or  whomever  you  suggest)  to  uncover 
pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  offer  you  some  concrete  sug-  one  or  more  ways  for  you  to  make  production  operations 
gestions  on  how  to  improve  such  production  operations  more  efficient. 

as  copy  and  halftone  preparation,  phototypesetting.  You  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  a  lot  to  gain.  And  we’d 

paste-ups,  and  handling  problem  copy  materials.  like  to  prove  it  to  you.  Because  there’s  more  to  us  than 

A  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  will  be  glad  meets  the  eye. 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiii  costs  iess- 

cosls  than 
doing  it  yourself! 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  stiii  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.  '  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  m  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — m  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office  353  Park  Avenue  South  New  York.  New  York 
lOOtQ  Phone  2t?  685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605,  Phone  31?  922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201 
Phone  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street  Memphis.  Tennessee  38103 
Phone  901  526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street  San  Francisco,  California  9410? 
Phone  41 5 '626-6546 


Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  H.Copperud 


A  Paradox,  a  Paradox  . . .  No.  511 


It  is  a  curious  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  blacks,  of 
which  I  have  seen  evidence  in  print  more  than  once,  that  the 
word  hUu  k  and  its  cognates  have  been  singled  out  by  w  hites 
for  derogatory  implications  generally,  in  contexts  having 
nothing  to  do  with  race.  The  implied  or  stated  conclusion  is 
that  this  is  just  one  more  means  by  which  the  white  race  has 
attempted  to  put  the  black  races  down. 


For  example,  the  book  Ldii^iuii^e.  by  Clark.  Eschholz. 
and  Ross,  contains  a  brief  article  entitled  “The  F.nglish  Lan¬ 
guage  is  my  Enemy!"  by  Ossie  Davis,  identified  as  an  au¬ 
thor.  playwright,  and  actor.  In  examining  Roget's 
Thesaurus.  Davis  found  the  word  Whiteness  to  have  1.^4 
synonyms  “44  of  which  are  favorable  and  pleasing  to  con¬ 
template.  i.e..  purity,  cleanness,  immaculateness,  bright, 
shining"  etc.  Only  ten  synonyms  appeared  to  him  to  have 
negative  connotations,  and  those  only  in  the  mildest  sense. 


On  the  other  hand.  Davis  continued,  hltii  kness  has  120 
synonyms.  “60  of  w  hich  are  distinctly  unfavorable  and  none 
of  them  even  mildly  positive.  .Among  the  offending  60  were 
such  words  as:  blot,  blotch,  smut,  smudge,  sully,  begrime, 
soot"  etc.  In  addition,  he  said,  there  v\ere  20  synonyms 
directly  related  to  race,  such  as:  Negro.  Negress,  nigger, 
darky,  blackamoor,  etc." 


Davis  appeared  to  conclude  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
peculiar  to  English,  but  offered  no  evidence.  The  likelihood 
is  that  it  obtains  in  all  languages,  including  Swahili. 

It  is  reasonable  to  deduce.  1  think,  that  the  negative  as¬ 
sociations  of  hl(i(  k  have  nothing  to  do  with  race  in  their 
origins,  because  those  associations  were  well  developed  long 
before  the  black  races  had  any  contact  with  the  white. 
Rather,  it  seems  likely  ,  the  associations  grew  out  of  the 
primordial  fear  of  the  blackness  of  night,  and  out  of  the  fact 
that  dirt,  regarded  as  something  undesirable,  tends  toward 
blackness. 


In  view  of  the  feeling  among  some  blacks,  however,  that 
the  term  and  its  correlatives  represent  a  conspiracy  of  some 
kind  to  degrade  them,  it  is  inexplicable  that  in  the  last  few 
years  blacks  themselves  should  have  adopted  the  term  hlaek 
(in  preference  to  Ne^ro,  which  means  the  same  thing, 
etymologically)  as  a  self-descriptive,  and  have  in  fact  pre¬ 
vailed  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now  the  customary  term. 


Wayward  Words 

I  have  come  across  protests  against  the  use  of  ereJit  as  a 
verb  in  any  but  a  positive,  or  at  least  a  neutral,  sense,  and 
after  consulting  dictionaries  I  conclude  they  are  well  found¬ 
ed.  A  news  magazine,  for  example,  referred  to  a  band  of 
terrorists  “that  is  credited  with  dozens  of  robberies  and 
killings."  Credited  is  surely  out  of  place  here;  what  about 
hhimed for?  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  thanks  to  in  such 
contexts  as  “Thanks  to  sit-ins  by  workers,  factory  produc¬ 
tion  was  dropping."  Unless  the  writer  was  being  sardonic, 
which  would  seem  uncalled-for  in  a  straight  news  account, 
the  straightforward  and  neutral  heeanse  o/  would  have  been 
preferable. 
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Minority  news  service 
seeks  financial  aid 

The  editors  of  the  Community  News 
Service,  which  bills  itself  as  "the  na¬ 
tion's  only  minority-oriented  wire  ser¬ 
vice".  have  decided  to  cease  operations, 
“hopefully  temporarily,  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  operating  funds."  they  say. 

Annette  Samuels,  executive  editor  of 
CNS.  a  Harlem-based  service,  made  this 
announcement  at  a  press  conference  at 
the  209  W.  125th  St..  N.Y..  offices.  She 
said  CNS  has  survived  several  financial 
setbacks  in  its  six-year  history,  but  this 
"latest  one  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
threat.” 

Fourteen  employes  have  been  laid  off 
and  CNS  will  not  operate  for  a  six-to- 
eight-week  period.  "During  this  time.” 
she  said.  "CNS  will  be  completely  re¬ 
structured  and  an  aggressive  fund-raising 
campaign  will  be  waged.” 

Samuels  indicated  persons  interested 
in  furthering  minority-related  stories  to 
the  media  have  encouraged  CNS  to  sur¬ 
vive.  She  said  Roger  Wilkems.  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Basil  Patterson,  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  Party,  will  be  on 
a  committee  to  aid  CNS  in  securing  fi¬ 
nancial  help  and  provide  leadership. 

"CNS  has  provided  the  kind  of  in- 
depth  reporting  that  is  vital  to  the  black 
community.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely 


essential  to  black  people,  other 
minorities  and  the  mass  media  that  CNS 
continue  to  provide  its  valuable  ser¬ 
vices.”  said  Patterson. 

Wilkins  said  that  when  he  served  as  an 
executive  at  the  Ford  Foundation  several 
years  ago  he  thought  "there  was  a  need 
for  better  and  more  sensitive  news¬ 
gathering  efforts  in  inner  city  com¬ 
munities.” 

CNS  was  created  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  The  report  stated  that  “the 
news  media  have  failed  to  analyze  and 
report  adequately  on  racial  problems  in 
the  United  States  and  as  a  related  matter 
to  meet  the  Negroes  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  in  journalism.”  The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  “the  failures  of  the  media 
must  be  corrected  and  the  improvement 
must  come  from  within  the  media.” 

As  a  partial  step  toward  correcting  this 
imbalance,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  of  New 
York  established  CNS  with  a  $275,000 
grant.  Until  recently  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  was  the  primary  source  of  financial 
support.  Ford  gave  $640,000  to  CNS. 

“We  at  the  Ford  Foundation  are  un¬ 
able  to  continue  to  support  CNS  because 
of  reductions  in  the  foundation’s  assets 
and  income  in  the  last  several  years,” 
said  Thomas  Cooney,  a  grant  officer  for 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Cooney  went  on  to  say  that  the  Foun¬ 


dation  had  only  half  as  much  money 
available  for  civil  rights  and  racial  equal¬ 
ity  programs  as  it  had  in  the  past.  The 
last  Ford  grant  was  in  1975  and  CNS  was 
informed  that  monies  would  end  August 
1976. 

The  CNS  annual  budget  had  been  ap¬ 
proximately  $190,000  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  30  subscribers  included  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  black-oriented  Amsterdam 
News,  community  newspapers  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  CBS  and  NBC  television 
networks  and  a  handful  of  other  tv  and 
radio  stations.  The  New  York  Post  and 
ABC-TV  did  not  subscribe;  at  times 
Channel  13  (Public  TV)  did  subscribe. 
The  subscribers,  Samuels  said,  provide 
"only  42  percent”  of  the  budget. 

She  said  CNS.  which  has  covered  all 
five  boroughs  of  New  York,  issued  a 
news  packet  to  subscribers  once  a  day, 
five  days  a  week.  All  have  indicated  they 
would  continue  to  subscribe  if  CNS 
could  be  re-funded,  she  said. 

“CNS  does  not  charge  competitively 
high  rates  as  do  other  wire  services  and 
for  this  reason  has  always  operated  at  a 
deficit.  It  is  a  non-profit  operation  and 
has  depended  in  the  past  on  voluntary 
contributions  from  foundations  and  other 
donors,”  said  Samuels. 

The  service  has  been  a  training  ground 
for  minority  reporters  and  has  interns 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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from  New  York  University.  City  College 
and  Brooklyn  College.  Among  CNS 
alumnus  are  Ronald  Smothers.  New 
York  Times  reporter.  Clinton  Cox.  New 
York  Daily  News  feature  writer,  and 
Leon  Pitt.  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter. 
■An  ex-CNS  staffer  interned  this  year  at 
the  Washington  Post  and  another  at  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Edmund  New¬ 
ton  went  to  the  New  York  Post  and 
Lovett  Gray  to  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record 
from  CNS. 

"We  have  not  given  up  completely  on 
CNS.”  says  Samuels.  "We  are  still  here, 
a  little  poorer,  a  little  tired  and  a  bit  dis¬ 
couraged.  hut  still  hopeful  .  .  .”  David 
Dinkins,  city  clerk,  and  Hughlyn  Fierce, 
president  of  Freedom  National  Bank, 
have  given  her  hope. 

Samuels  has  said  that  one  of  CNS" 
problems  in  attracting  financial  support 
is  that  it  w  as  not  getting  much  credit  for  the 
work  it  performs.  The  news  outlets  have 
run  Community  News  stories  without  at¬ 
tributing  credit  or  they  use  them  as  leads 
to  developing  their  own  stories,  again 
without  mentioning  CNS  as  their  source. 
There  is  also  a  gap  between  what  CNS 
considers  a  good  story  about  minority 
affairs  and  what  new  s  organizations  con¬ 


sider  worthwhile  stories.  Positive  stories 
about  blacks  tend  not  to  be  used,  she 
said. 

Subscribers  have  been  alerted  about 
all  peaceful  demonstrations  in  Harlem, 
she  said. 

Samuels  previously  worked  as  fashion 
editor  for  Family  Circle  and  Essence 
magazines,  as  reporter  for  radio  station 
WRVR  and  did  editing  for  the  Tuesday 
publications. 


The  Home  News  in  New  Brunswick. 
N.J.  introduced  a  six  column  editorial 
format  on  October  5.  The  content  of  the 
paper's  inside  pages  are  arranged  in  a 
logical  fashion  in  the  same  sequence 
day-by-day.  and  front  page  stories, 
w  hich  require  continuations,  are  jumped 
in  every  instance  onto  the  back  page  of 
the  first  section.  Paul  Back,  art  and  de¬ 
sign  director  of  Newsday,  assisted  the 
Home  News  in  redesigning  the  paper. 


Donald  A.  Sansotta  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  spaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Association.  Boston 
chapter. 


George  J.  Dastyck.  director  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  personnel  for  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers,  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press. 

Dastyck  succeeds  Herman  E. 
Moecker.  who  is  retiring  November  1. 

Dastyck.  50.  has  been  director  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  personnel  for  the 
Rochester  newspapers  since  1975.  He 
served  as  labor  relations  manager  of 
Gannett  Co.  in  1963  and  director  of 
employe  relations  from  1964  until  1975. 

Before  coming  to  Rochester.  Dastyck 
was  director  of  personnel  for  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers  from  1956  until 
1963.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  newspapers  for  six 
years. 

Moecker's  retirement  ends  a  40-year 
career  with  Gannett.  He  started  as  an 
advertising  salesman  at  the  then 
Gannett-owned  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News  and  became  general  advertising 
manager  in  1940.  He  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  in 
1958.  promoted  to  general  manager  in 
1960  and  publisher  in  1961.  He  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Utica  Newspapers  since 
1965. 


Format  is  changed 


Boston  reps  elect 


1976 1 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$13,000  in  awards  for  excellence  of  newspaper  coverage  that  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  in  today's  society. 

Entry  DeadFine:  October  31 

•  Sections  dealing  with  people,  families  and  their  lifestyle 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 

For  additional  information,  without  further  delay  write  or  telephone: 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
314-882-7771 
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Towle  Silversmiths  invite  you  to  join  a 
very  distinguished  group  of  collectors. 


July  4, 1976.  Our  nation’s  200th  birthday,  as  reported 
on  the  front  pages  of  seven  of  our  country’s  leading 
newspapers,  and  captured  in  pewter  by  Towle. 

The  result:  Headline  ’76.  A  permanent  commemora¬ 
tion  of  our  Bicentennial,  accepted  by  the  White  House 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  and  displayed  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Commerce  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Now,  Headline  ’76  is  available  in  a  limited  edition 
of  3000  for  a  select  group  of  collectors. 

Each  front  page  in  this  special  collection  is  faithfully 
and  clearly  repnxluced  on  a  satin  p^ewter  plate, 
suspended  on  a  hand-rubbed,  walnut  toned  wtxxl  plaque 
measuring  9V2"  by  13  V2".  A  pewter  medallion  bearing 
the  hallmark  of  the  Towle  Silversmiths,  dated  July  4, 
1976,  and  the  individual  serial  number  over  the  edition 
number  of  3000  identifies  the  bottom  of  each  piece. 

Gift  boxed  with  a  certificate  of  authentication,  hand 
signed  and  numbered,  each  plaque  is  both  notched  for 
hanging  and  easel  mounted  for  display. 

Only  1500  sets  have  been  reserved  for  those  selecting 
the  entire  collection  of  seven  plaques  for  $500.  Indi¬ 
vidual  plaques  of  the  front  page  of  your  choice  are  avail¬ 


able  for  $100  each.  Call  or  write  today,  and  reserve  your 
own  priceless  memento  of  our  nation’s  Bicentennial. 

Please  send  my  registered  selection  from  the  Headline  76  Collec¬ 
tion.  1  understand  that,  due  to  the  limited  edition,  this  reservation  is 
subject  to  availability  and  if  the  edition  1  choose  should  be  closed 
upon  receipt  of  my  order,  1  will  receive  an  immediate  refund. 

□  Send  the  entire  collection  of  seven  identically  numbered  front 
pages  for  $500. 

□  Send _ edition  of 

(mme  newspaper) 

Headline  76  for  $100. 

SHIPPING:  Include  $5  for  shipping  within  continental  U.S.A. 

New  York  residents  add  sales  tax  (NYC  8% , 

NY  State  5% ). 

CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  enclosed,  made  payable  to: 
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Ossining-On-The-Hudson,  New  York  10562.  (914)  762-5144 
Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery  EP-1 
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Business  journalism 
winners  announced 

Fourteen  editors  and  reporters  have 
been  named  winners  and  runners-up  in 
the  12th  Annual  INGAA-University  of 
Missouri  Business  Journalism  Awards 
Competition.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  winning  prize  and  trophy  in  cate¬ 
gory  I,  newspapers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  go  to  Ron  Blankenbaker,  Andrew 
Leckey,  Allen  Morrison  and  Wilma  Bon- 
santi  of  the  (Salem)  Oregon  Statesman 
for  a  series  of  articles  about  the  public 
attitude  on  rising  utility  costs  and  the 
state  Public  Utility  Commissioner’s 
handling  of  rate  increases. 

Runners-up  in  category  1  are  Brent 
Marker,  Robert  Mullins  and  Dale  Van- 
Atta  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
for  their  series  on  insurance  for  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer. 

Winning  category  II,  newspapers  over 
100,000  circulation,  was  Donald  Barlett 
and  James  B.  Steele  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  their  investigative  series 
“The  Silent  Partner  of  Howard 
Hughes.” 


42  j-students 
receive  Gannett  aide 

Forty-two  journalism  students  at  34 
American  Colleges  and  universities  have 
received  $750  scholarships  funded  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.  for  the  current  academic  year. 

The  $31 .500  total  is  the  highest  amount 
in  any  year  since  the  foundation’s  Jour¬ 
nalism  scholarship  program  began  in 
1958.  Added  to  the  $155,850  granted  for 
this  program  is  another  $350,000  for 
journalism  and  printing  scholarships 
awarded  only  to  minority  group  stu¬ 
dents.  Nearly  $8  million  more  has  been 
given  by  the  foundation  to  collegiate 
journalism  schools  for  capital  or  teaching 
purposes. 

The  journalism  scholarship  winners 
are  selected  by  the  colleges  or  univer¬ 
sities  they  attend  on  the  basis  of  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement  and  financial  need.  In¬ 
stitutions  receiving  funding  this  year 
(number  of  scholarships  in  parentheses) 
are  Ball  State  (Ind.)  University  (1),  Bos¬ 
ton  University  (1),  Columbia  University 
(1),  University  of  Florida  (1),  University 
of  Georgia  (1),  Hampton  (Va.)  Institute 
(1),  University  of  Hawaii  (1),  University 
of  Illinois  (1),  Indiana  University  (2), 
University  of  Kansas  (2),  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  (1),  Michigan  State  University 
(1),  University  of  Minnesota  (1),  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  (2). 

Also:  University  of  Nebraska  (2),  New 
Mexico  State  University  (1),  New  York 
University  (1),  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  (1),  Northwestern  University  (2), 


Runner-up  in  category  II  is  Steve 
Weinberg,  Des  Moines  Register,  for  his 
three-part  analysis  of  corruption  in  pub¬ 
licly  held.  Iowa-based  companies. 

Winner  in  category  III,  general  circu¬ 
lation  magazines,  is  James  Fallows  of 
Texas  Monthly  for  his  story  on  “The 
Great  Airline  War.” 

Runner-up  in  category  III  is  Daniel 
Yergin,  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  his  two- 
part  series  on  Armand  Hammer. 

Winning  category  IV,  special  interest 
magazines,  is  Robert  McLaughlin,  New 
Engineer,  for  his  story  on  the  trouble 
light  recall. 

Runner-up  in  category  IV  is  Mac 
Overmyer,  IJpCountry,  for  his  story  on 
the  corporations  leaving  the  city  and 
moving  to  the  country. 

Winners  in  each  of  the  four  categories 
will  share  the  $1,0(X)  prize  and  trophy 
awarded  in  each  category.  Runners-up  in 
each  category  will  share  a  cash  prize  of 
$150  and  a  plaque.  The  journalists’  pub¬ 
lications  also  will  receive  a  plaque.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  at  a  banquet 
November  12  in  Columbia,  Missouri  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two-day  workshop  on  business 
reporting. 


University  of  Notre  Dame  (1),  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  (1),  Ohio  State  University  (2), 
Purdue  University  (1),  Rutgers  State 
University  (1).  St.  Bonaventure  (N.Y.) 
University  (2),  University  of  South 
Carolina  (1),  University  of  Southern 
California  (1),  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  (1),  Stanford  University  (1),  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  (2),  Temple  University 
(1),  Tougaloo  (Miss.)  College  (1).  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  (1)  and  Western 
Washington  State  University  (1). 

• 

Ford  Foundation  seek 
fellowship  nomination 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  accepting 
nominations  from  print  and  broadcast 
news  organizations  for  midcareer  jour¬ 
nalism  fellowships  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  security  and  arms  control. 

Up  to  eight  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  under  the  program,  which  will 
run  from  January  31  through  May  15, 
1977. 

The  fellowships  will  offer  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  journalists  to  enrich  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  of  international 
security  and  arms  control  issues  through 
a  concentrated  lOO-day  program  cen¬ 
tered  at  Harvard  University’s  Program 
for  Science  and  International  Affairs. 

News  executives  are  asked  to  nomi¬ 
nate  candidates  from  their  staff — 
reporters,  editorial  writers,  associate 
producers,  producers,  or  correspon¬ 
dents — by  October  15,  1976. 


Hearst  to  conduct 
17th  awards  program 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  announced  its  I7th  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Program  will  begin  Oc¬ 
tober  I  on  the  campuses  of  64  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  program,  which  offers  $87,750  in 
scholarships  and  grants  during  the 
academic  school  year,  is  conducted  by 
the  Foundation  in  the  public  interest,  in 
order  to  provide  support,  encouragement 
and  assistance  to  education  in  journalism 
at  the  college  and  university  level. 

Through  a  series  of  competitions  in 
both  writing  and  photojournalism,  jour¬ 
nalism  administrators  of  participating 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
may  submit  the  best  of  undergraduate 
journalism  students’  published  articles 
and  photographs  for  professional  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  judges. 

Joining  the  program  this  year  as  judges 
in  the  writing  category  are  William 
Woestendiek,  editor  of  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  and  Robert  J.  Haiman,  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Serving  with  them 
are  H.  L.  Stevenson,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  United  Press  International,  and 
Daryle  M.  Feldmeir,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Judging  the  photojournalism  competi¬ 
tions  are  Robert  E.  Gilka,  director  of 
photography  for  National  Geographic 
magazine;  Earl  Seubert,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
and,  new  to  the  program,  Richard  Sroda, 
photography  director  for  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun-Telegram. 

The  program  is  made  up  of  six  monthly 
writing  competitions  and  one  photo¬ 
journalism  competition,  with  champion¬ 
ship  finals  in  both  divisions. 

Ten  student  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  in  each  of  the  six  monthly  writ¬ 
ing  contests,  and  identical  grants  made  to 
the  schools  these  students  attend. 
Finalists  wilt  be  selected  from  the 
monthly  award  winners  to  participate  in 
the  National  Writing  Championship  in 
May. 

Photojournalism  finalists  will  be 
selected  from  among  the  entrants  in  the 
semifinal  round  of  the  competition. 
Eleven  scholarships  and  grants  will  also 
be  awarded  in  this  division. 


Journalism  award  to 
Indiana  U.  student 

C.  Christine  Morris,  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  has  been  named  1 976  win¬ 
ner  of  the  $2,500  Barney  Kilgore  Award 
sponsored  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foun¬ 
dation. 
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eOSS  INTRODUCES 
NEW  COSMO  SYSTEM 

Cost-effective  press  called  answer  to  industry  need 


CHICAGO  —  Rockwell’s  Graphic 
Systems  Group  introduced  a  new 
Goss  Cosmo-Offset  press  system  that 
is,  according  to  Goss  v.p.  Les  Kraft, 
highly  cost  effective.  He  said  the  new 
Cosmo  system  is  not  only  a  response 
to  the  problem  of  high  newspaper 
operating  costs,  but  a  very  effective 
answer. 

The  press  system,  designed  to  give 
medium-sized  newspapers  excellent 
halftone  and  color  reproduction, 
boasts  a  series  of  improvements  — 
some  made  possible  by  new  advances 
in  technology  and  some  the  result  of 
Goss’  close  attention  to  customer 
usage  and  customer  feedback. 
There’s  a  new  2-arm  automatic  reel 
stand,  a  new  folder,  a  new  tabloid 
slitter  and  various  unit  improve¬ 
ments,  including  a  fold-down  step  for 
easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  unit 
during  cleanup;  new  ink  fountain 
seals;  new  water  stops;  and  addi¬ 
tional  safety  features. 


Real  reel  economy 

The  new  Goss  2-arm  automatic 
reel  stand  is  available  at  a  more 
moderate  investment  than  the  re¬ 
nowned  Goss  3-arm  R-T-P  —  and 
with  no  sacrifice  in  performance.  It 
offers  excellent  tension/register  con¬ 
trol  —  including  full  control  during 
the  paste  cycle.  It  can  reduce  paper 
waste  (especially  for  publishers  run¬ 
ning  color)  due  to  its  new  running 
belt  tension  system.  It  features  mod¬ 
ular  construction,  factory  assembled, 
wired  and  plumbed,  for  less  costly  in¬ 
stallation  and  ease  of  maintenance. 
And  it’s  designed  to  prevent  web 
breaks  even  during  red  button  stops. 
Versatile  folder 

The  new  Cosmo  folder  has  a  50,000 
pph  geared  speed,  96-page  capacity, 
a  50"  to  62"  web  width  range  and  a 
22% "cutoff.  Its  standard  features  in¬ 
clude:  Infinitely  variable  web  width. 
Running  pin  release  adjustment.  A 
convenience  package  of  pneumati¬ 


cally  operated  nipping  rollers,  trol¬ 
leys  and  main  drive  clutch.  'Ihbloid 
slitters  on  lower  formers.  And 
chrome-plated  formers.  Optional 
folder  features  include  an  electro¬ 
pneumatic  kicker  —  10  to  100 
papers,  a  skip  slitter  and  formers 
drilled  for  air. 

Warm  reception  anticipated 

Commenting  on  the  new  Cosmo’s 
future,  Kr2ift  pointed  out  that  the 
Cosmo  line  is  enjoying  very  good  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  industry.  "Based  on 
past  Cosmo  sales”  he  said,  "we’re 
very  optimistic  about  the  new 
Cosmo’s  reception  in  the  industry. 

"We  know  how  the  industry  him- 
gers  for  advances  that  will  help  trim 
costs,  and  the  new  Goss  Cosmo  sys¬ 
tem  is  another  result  of  our  continu¬ 
ing  effort  to  satisfy  that  hunger.” 

Free:  Goss  study 
on  waste  reduction 

CHICAGO  —  In  an  effort  to  help 
reduce  waste  costs  at  offset  press 
plants,  Goss  has  announced  availa¬ 
bility  of  its  Waste  Reduction  Study. 

The  year-long  study,  recently 
completed  by  Goss  engineers,  offers 
convincing  evidence  that  low  waste 
levels  can  be  achieved  even  at  large 
multi-press  dailies. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  study, 
write  on  your  letterhead  to:  Graphic 
Systems  Group,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  Dept.  726, 3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 


Goss  Cosmo-OfTset  press  at  Montreal  Offset 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Ads  against  drugs 
generated  jokes 
and  some  disbelief 

A  Florida  State  University  study  has 
concluded  that  advertising  against  illegal 
use  of  drugs  is  a  joke  while  ads  for  drug¬ 
store  remedies  yield  great  returns  for 
pharmaceutical  houses. 

Dr.  C.  Edward  Wotring.  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  FSU  College  of 
Communications  at  Tallahassee,  com¬ 
piled  the  results  of  interviews  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  people  who  had  seen  the 
anti-drug  ads  in  the  media. 

Tests  showed  that  reaction  to  ads  for 
headache  pills,  sedatives  and  sleeping 
aids  was  generally  productive  of  sales  of 
over-the-counter  medicines.  But.  the 
fear-appeal,  anti-drug  messages  from 
private  and  government  agencies 
"weren't  making  it.” 

Dr.  Wotring  commented:  "While  the 
vast  majority  of  straight  Americans  liked 
our  public  service  messages,  they  were 
the  butt  of  many  a  joke  among  illegal 
drug  users.”  Some  of  the  messages,  he 
added,  contained  inaccurate  or  mislead¬ 
ing  information  and  the  effect  was  that 
youths  questioned  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  anti-drug  effort. 

“If  we  lied  about  marijuana.”  the  pro¬ 
fessor  said,  “we  were  also  lying  alx)Ut 
hard  drugs  as  well,  some  youngsters 
reasoned.” 


Royster  wins  honor 

Vermont  Royster,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  receive  the 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award,  presented 
annually  by  Colby  College  to  a  member 
of  the  newspaper  profession  who  has 
contributed  to  the  nation’s  journalistic 
achievement.  As  the  24th  recipient,  he 
will  be  honored  Thursday.  December  2. 
at  an  evening  convocation  on  campus. 
Royster  continues  to  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  “Thinking  Things  Over.”  for  the 
Journal.  In  addition  he  is  William  Rand 
Kenan  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Baynham  Shoe  Co. 
is  top  advertiser 

Baynham  Shoe  Co.  of  Evansville.  In¬ 
diana  was  selected  by  the  Indiana  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Association 
as  their  “Advertiser  of  the  Year”. 

Walter  J.  Fehn.  Jr.,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  presented  a  plaque  to  Sherman 
Hinkebein.  Jr.  of  the  Baynham  Shoe 
Company,  honoring  them  as  Indiana's 
newspaper  advertiser  of  the  year.  The 
award  was  given  on  September  1 1  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  during  the  INAEA  sales  con¬ 
ference.  The  plaque  reads  as  follows: 

“Indiana  newspaper  advertiser  of  the 
year  1976 — The  Baynham  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany.  Presented  in  grateful  appreciation 
for  Baynham's  continued  and  expanded 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
INAEA — The  Indiana  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  Association's  annual 
meeting.  September.  1976” 

The  judgement  of  the  numerous  en¬ 
tries  was  based  on  originality,  creativity, 
use  of  multi-color,  and  general  use  of 
color.  Baynham's  Shoe  Company's  ad¬ 
vertising  is  created  and  prepared  in  the 


Art  Department  of  the  Evansville 
Courier  and  Press.  The  award  was  also 
made  in  recognition  of  Baynham's  tre¬ 
mendous  usage  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  its  ability  to  do  a  trementlous 
sales  job  for  retailing. 

Baynham's  Shoe  Company  has  been 
recognized  nationally  as  the  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  shoe  store  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
15  years. 


Tribune  expands 
suburban  coverage 

New  suburban  newspapers  have  been 
launched  by  Area  Publications  Corp.  to 
complete  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company 
subsidiary's  coverage  of  the  Chicago 
suburban  area.  All  are  distributed  with 
suburban  editions  of  the  Cliicaf>o 
Tribune. 

Latest  papers  to  be  started  are  the 
South  and  Southwest  Cook  County 
publications,  published  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  69.321.  which  boosts  total  Suburban 
Trib  circulation  to  343.883.  according  to 
Byron  Campbell,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  subsidiary. 

Meanwhile,  the  corporation  also  will 
begin  circulating  its  North  and  South 
DuPage  County  publications  4  times  a 
week  instead  of  3.  by  introducing  new 
Thursday  editions. 

These  latest  additions  continue  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  growth  that  has  seen  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Trib's  advertising  revenue  increase 
from  $300,000  in  1967  to  more  than  $7 
million  this  year.  Campbell's  release 
said. 

News  coverage  is  provided  by  an 
editorial  staff  of  80  men  and  women 
working  out  of  offices  in  Hinsdale.  Deer¬ 
field,  Wheaton  and  Glenwood.  Each 
publication  has  its  own  editor  and  report¬ 
ing  staff  supplemented  by  area  and  re¬ 
gional  staffers,  as  well  as  a  sports  de¬ 
partment  with  a  staff  of  13,  and  a  photo 
department  staff  of  9. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Southern  Cook 
County  and  DuPage  County  publica¬ 


tions.  Suburban  Trib  newspapers  cover 
Northwest  Cook  County.  West  Cook 
County.  Central  Cook  County,  the  North 
Shore  area,  and  Lake  County. 


Maneloveg  to  K&E 

Herbert  Maneloveg.  previously  with 
Playboy  Enterprises  Inc.,  has  been 
named  senior  vicepresident,  director  of 
media  services,  programming  and  media 
research  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Inc.  Leo-Arthur  Kelmenson.  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  ofl'icer.  made 
the  announcement.  Maneloveg  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  Kelmenson  and  will 
oversee  the  development  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  media  services  for  the  agency's 
nine  domestic  offices  as  well  as  for  the 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Worldwide  Group, 
which  in  total  now  bills  over  $275  million 
annually. 

• 

BBB  ad  supplement 
planned  for  Nov.  21 

Better  Business  Bureau  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  has  scheduled  a  Sunday 
supplement  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  21.  A  Times  brochure,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  members,  encourages  advertising 
support  for  the  supplement,  which  will 
introduce  the  BBB’s  Membership  Iden¬ 
tification  Program.  Under  the  program, 
member  companies  will  be  permitted  to 
display  special  BBB  decals  on  their  win¬ 
dows  and  include  BBB  logo  in  advertising. 
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Lawrence  McKnight 

Lawrence  succeeds 
McKnight  as  editor 

David  Lawrence,  Jr.  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He 
succeeds  C.  A.  “Pete”  McKnight, 
Observer  editor  since  1955,  who  be¬ 
comes  associate  publisher  of  the  Ob¬ 
server.  The  changes  are  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  according  to  Rolfe  Neill,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Charlotte  News. 

Lawrence,  34,  came  to  the  Observer  in 
August,  1975,  to  become  executive 
editor.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  five  years.  The  Philadelphia  paper, 
like  the  Observer,  is  a  member  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  group.  As  editor,  Lawr¬ 
ence  will  be  the  chief  news  and  editorial 
executive  and  will  report  to  Neill. 

McKnight,  60,  has  been  editor  of  the 
Observer  since  it  was  purchased  in  1955 
by  brothers  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight.  As  associate  publisher, 
McKnight  will  assist  Neill  in  all  phases  of 
the  Observer's  operations. 

Lawrence  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  raised  on  a  farm  in  upstate  Sandy 
Pond,  N.Y.  He  was  named  “Outstanding 
Journalism  Graduate”  when  he 
graduated  from  University  of  Florida  in 
1963.  His  journalism  career  began  in  col¬ 
lege  as  editor  of  the  campus  daily  news¬ 
paper.  After  college  he  worked  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  in  1%7  he  went 
to  the  Washington  Post  and  later  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post.  That  paper  won  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  awards  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
while  he  was  there. 

McKnight,  a  North  Carolina  native, 
moved  from  reporter  to  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  News  in  ten  years,  1939-49, 
also  serving  during  that  period  as  editor 
of  the  San  Juan  World-Journal  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  as  Associated  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  left  the  News  in  1954  to 
organize  and  direct  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tional  Reporting  Service.  He  returned  to 
Charlotte  in  1955  as  Observer  editor 
when  the  paper  was  bought  by  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight.  His  editorials  have 
won  a  number  of  awards,  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  state  and  community  areas 
of  education,  planning  and  the  arts  have 
been  outstanding.  He  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  North  Carolina  and  Southern 
journalism  for  more  than  30  years. 
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Best  coin  column 
winners  announced 

Coin  columnist  Ed  Reiter,  of  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)Pre55,  became  the  first  three 
time  winner  of  the  Maurice  M.  Gould 
Literary  Memorial  Award. 

The  fourth  annual  award  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild  and  the  Medallic  Art  Company, 
Danbury,  Conn.  It  was  renamed  this 
year  for  Gould,  syndicated  columnist 
and  dean  of  the  numismatic  writers,  who 
died  last  November. 

Reiter  received  the  award  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  coin  column  in  non- 
numismatic  publications  with  circula¬ 
tions  over  100,000  during  ceremonies  at 
the  85th  annual  American  Numismatic 
Association  converntion  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Leon  Lindheim,  who  writes  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  won  the  contest  for 
the  best  syndicated  column,  while 
Harold  Flartey,  of  Morristown  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record,  won  first  prize  for  the  best 
column  in  newspapers  with  circulations 
under  100,000.  Both  are  repeat  winners, 
Lindheim  having  won  in  1973  and  Flar¬ 
tey  in  1975. 

All  three  winners  received  a  special 
engraved  gold  on  silver  vermeil  medal 
bearing  a  portrait  of  Gould.  The  winners’ 
newspapers  or  syndicate  also  received  a 
bronze  medal. 

Selection  of  the  winners  is  based  on 
three  columns  submitted  by  each  contes¬ 
tant  and  published  during  the  preceding 
12  month  period.  Columnists  need  not  be 
guild  members  to  enter  the  contest. 

Judging  and  administration  of  the  con¬ 
test  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild.  The  NLG, 
established  in  1968,  is  composed  of  more 
than  200  numismatic  writers,  editors  and 
columnists  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  awards  are  under¬ 
written  by  Medallic  Art  Company. 

• 

All  women  staff 
two  J.J.  weeklies 

An  all-distaff  production  crew  of  12 
worked  together  for  the  first  time  during 
August  to  put  out  two  New  Jersey  week¬ 
lies. 

Under  Joan  Maloney,  who  is  normally 
in  charge  of  the  computer  room,  the  12, 
all  housewives  with  children,  handled 
complete  composition  and  filming  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Milburn  Item  and  Cranford 
Citizen  and  Chronicle. 

With  production  manager  Richard 
Watt  on  vacation  for  the  month,  the 
women  also  turned  out  commercial  print¬ 
ing  jobs  for  a  subsidiary  of  the  papers, 
owned  by  Wallace  and  Mary  Louise 
Sprague  of  Short  Hills. 
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Harris  to  make 
editing  system 
for  small  dallies 

Harris  Corporation  is  planning  to  ac¬ 
quire  Computype,  Inc.  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  a  producer  of  electronic  editing 
equipment  for  small  newspapers. 

Purchase  of  the  closely  held  Comp¬ 
utype  firm,  for  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  cash  and  deferred  payments,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  September  30.  It 
will  be  operated  as  part  of  the  Harris 
Composition  Systems  Division. 

Computype  specializes  in  low-cost 
“electronic  input’’  equipment  for  the 
editorial  and  classified-ad  departments  of 
daily  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
15,000  or  less.  Harris  has  not  been  active 
in  this  market  as  it  has  concentrated  on 
systems  for  large  dailies,  typically  with 
circulations  of  50,000  or  more. 

Paul  H.  McGarrell,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Harris  Composition 
Systems,  headquartered  in  Melbourne, 
Florida,  said  the  move  would  make  the 
engineering,  manufacturing  and  financial 
resources  of  Harris  available  to  Comp¬ 
utype  customers. 

According  to  McGarrell,  “there  are 
about  500  dailies  and  several  hundred 
weeklies  in  the  U.S.  that  have  been  care¬ 
fully  watching  the  adoption  of  electronic 
editing  by  large  dailies.  We  feel  they  will 
be  prospective  purchasers  of  small, 
standardized  systems  during  the  next 
halfdozen  years.  With  Computype’s 
products  and  our  systems  engineers  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  that  market,  as  well 
as  the  developing  overseas  market  which 
may  become  at  least  as  large  as  the 
domestic  one.’’ 

• 

Detroit  News  looking 
for  a  new  ad  agency 

The  Detroit  News  and  the  W.  B. 
Doner  Advertising  Agency  will  terminate 
their  agency  relationship  on  January  1. 

The  change  ends  more  than  25  years  of 
News  association  with  the  agency. 

John  W.  Harms,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  the  News,  said, 
“The  W.  B.  Doner  Agency  and  the  De¬ 
troit  News  have  enjoyed  a  fine  relation¬ 
ship  over  the  years. 

“In  the  past  year  the  News  has  made 
many  changes  in  product  and  manage¬ 
ment,  including  a  new  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor,  an  Early  Edition 
that  serves  outstate  readers,  a  lively, 
easy-to-read  graphic  approach  and  the 
addition  of  new  and  ‘upbeat’  features 
and  columnists. 

“We  have  decided  that  an  advertising 
agency  change  would  also  be  timely.” 

News  marketing  services  manager 
David  H.  Roche  is  currently  evaluating 
possible  alternative  advertising  agencies. 


Minority  reporters 
complete  courses 

Fourteen  reporters  graduated  from  an 
unusual  summer  program  last  month 
(Sept.  3)  and  moved  right  into  full-time 
reporting  jobs  on  daily  newspapers. 

They  are  members  of  the  first  class  in  a 
new  Summer  Program  for  Minority 
Journalists  established  this  year  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 

The  reporters  have  been  through  an 
intensive  eleven  weeks  of  learning  and 
practical  journalism  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  writing  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  “Deadline.” 

The  program  in  U.C.’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  funded  entirely  by  private  con¬ 
tributions  (mostly  from  the  news  indus¬ 
try  and  related  foundations)  and  is  taught 
by  senior  professional  journalists  on 
leave  from  their  regular  jobs. 

The  graduates,  their  home  towns,  and 
the  newspapers  (plus  one  news  service) 
where  they  will  now  be  employed: 

Jerome  Bailey,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Dormalee  Brown, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Oakland  Press  (Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.);  Elena  De  La  Rosa,  Los 
Angeles,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Harvey 
DuMarce,  Browns  Valley,  Minn.,  Bel¬ 
lingham  (Wash.)  Herald;  Joe  M.  Fong, 
Chxc&go,  Rockford  (Ill.)5mr;  Michael  D. 
Lopez,  San  Francisco,  Arizona  Daily 
Star  (Tucson);  Sharon  McGriff,  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispatch. 

Also,  Charles  T.  Moses,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.Y.,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union;  Ann  F.  Nakao,  Monterey 
Park,  Calif.,  San  Francisco  Examiner; 
Nelson  Navarro,  New  York,  N.Y.  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times;  Angela  B.  Noel,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  The  Associated  Press;  Paula 
M.  Parker,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal;  David  E.  Reyes, 
Los  Angeles,  Oregon  Statesman 
(Salem);  and  Roberto  E.  Sanchez,  Daly 
City,  Calif.,  Palm  Beach  Post  (West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.). 

• 

Considers  state  tax 
credit  for  newspapers 

An  Oklahoma  state  Senator  recently 
told  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City,  he  is  considering  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  to  give  state  income  tax  credit  to 
newspapers  that  publish  in  advance  a 
schedule  of  legislature  committee  meet¬ 
ings. 

Sen.  A1  Terrill  said  that  newspapers 
with  Sunday  editions  would  be  affected. 
He  thinks  open  legislative  committee 
meetings  are  not  given  enough  news  at¬ 
tention  in  advance.  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  consulted,  he  said,  before 
he  takes  final  action. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 

DOSS  COMMUNITY  8EIS 
NEW  THREE-GOUR  UNIT 

CHICAGO  —  A  unique  three- 
color  printing  unit  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  press  has  been  introduced  by 
Goss.  Named  the  Universal  Offset 
unit,  it  is  intended  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  color  capability  for  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  with  minimum  loss 
of  page  capacity. 

The  Universal  unit  can  be  used  to 
print  from  one  to  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  web,  or  to  print  one  color  on 
one  side  and  two  colors  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  side.  It  can  be  added  to  existing 
presses  or  included  in  new  ones. 

Installed  in  conjunction  with 
standard  and  stacked  units,  the 
Universal  unit  offers  versatile  use  of 
spot,  three-color  and  four-color  pro¬ 
cess,  greatly  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  the  press  for  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  color  work. 

The  unit  includes  three  printing 
couples  surrounding  a  central  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  The  impression 
cylinder  has  an  unusual  feature  in 
that  it  carries  an  offset  blanket.  In 
addition  to  printing  by  offset  from 
the  conventional  blanket  cylinders, 
a  double  offset  impression  can  be 
printed  from  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket.  This  approach  greatly 
increases  the  versatility  of  the  unit. 

No  driveline  or  cylinder  position 
changes  are  required  for  changing 
the  operation  of  the  Universal  unit. 


The  Goss  Community  press. 


Goss  makes  largest 
Community  press 
sale  ever 

CHICAGO  —  The  largest  Goss 
Community  offset  press  order  on  rec¬ 
ord  was  announced  recently  by  Goss 
officials.  The 
man  re^nsible: 

Cy  Frank,  man¬ 
ager,  single  width 
press  sales. 

The  order  — 
from  Flashes 
Publications  in 
Allegan,  Mich.; 

12  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  units,  Cy  Frank 
including  two  stacked  units  and  two 
S/C  folders. 

Ron  Clair,  owner  of  Flashes  Pub¬ 
lications,  said  the  order  totaled 
approximately  $350,000.  His  firm 
presently  has  an  eight-unit,  two¬ 
folder  Goss  Suburban  press  on  which 
it  prints  weekly  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  and  flyers. 


Free:  Goss  study 
on  waste  reduction 

CHICAGO  —  In  an  effort  to  help 
reduce  waste  costs  at  offset  press 
plants,  Goss  has  announced  availa¬ 
bility  of  its  Waste  Reduction  Study. 

The  year-long  study,  recently 
completed  by  Goss  engineers,  offers 
convincing  evidence  that  low  waste 
levels  can  be  achieved  even  at  large 
multi-press  dailies. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  study, 
write  on  your  letterhead  to:  Graphic 
Systems  Group,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  Dept.  726, 3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 


3  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 


2  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 

1  color  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 

1  color  on 
outside  of  web. 

2  colors  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 
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The  new  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit.  Diagrams  on  right  side  of  drawing  show 
potential  color  combinations. 


where  science  gets  down  to  txisiness 


Roscoe  D.  Crawford — named  manager 
of  employee  relations — night  operations 
for  the  Washington  Post.  Crawford  re¬ 
tired  from  the  U.S.  Army  in  June  of  1976 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

^  * 

Billy  C.  Graham — named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Greenville.  South 
Carolina.  News  Piedmont  Co.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  metro  circulation  manager  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Ne\\  s. 

*  ♦  * 

Jack  Dykinga.  1971  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  for  feature  photography — to  the  staff 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson  as 
photo  editor.  He  was  assistant  chief 
photographer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
prior  to  joining  the  Star  and  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
for  nine  years  before  going  to  the 
Tribune. 

Marty  Gerber,  former  news  editor  of 
Newsday — to  the  news  desk  staff  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Luke  Feck,  executive  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been  named 
a  vicepresident  and  editor.  Feck  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since  1956. 
William  J.  Keating,  president  of  the 
Enquirer,  has  also  been  the  editor  and 
is  relinquishing  that  title. 


Martin  J.  Cone — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record.  He 
was  formerly  office  manager  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  {N.Y .)  Saratogian  and 
most  recently  business  manager  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ben  a.  Brown — appointed  a  general 
executive  in  the  New  York  general  office 
of  the  Associated  Press  effective  De¬ 
cember  5.  Brown  transferred  earlier  this 
year  from  Minneapolis  and  has  been  a 
membership  executive.  He  joined  the  AP 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  in  1957  and  has  served 
in  St.  Louis  and  as  bureau  chief  in 
Helena  and  Minneapolis. 

♦  *  * 

David  K.  Frazer,  formerly  general 
manager  and  editor  of  Oahe  Newspaper 
Corp.,  Gettysburg,  S.D. — named  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Hammond  (La.) 
Daily  Star. 

*  ak 

Pete  Selkow — to  editor  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (111.)  Courier  from 
news  editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.) 
Metro-East  Journal. 

*  *  * 

M.  Robert  Delaney — new  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
formerly  was  treasurer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  had  been  controller  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union. 

♦  ♦  + 

James  J.  Anderson — named  manager  of 
special  sales  in  the  advertising  division  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lawrence  H.  Lium,  former  wire  editor 
for  the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News,  joined 
j  University  of  Oklahoma  as  director  of 
1  information  services. 


Newspeople 


A  $20,000  FELLOWSHIP  awarded  to 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  renewal  of 
contacts  with  American  society  thru 
spending  a  year  in  the  New  York  area 
goes  this  year  to  MORT  L. 
ROSENBLUM,  veteran  Associated 
Press  correspondent  most  recently 
chief  of  the  Buenos  Aires  bureau.  The 
1976-77  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship 
for  American  Foreign  Correspondents 
is  given  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  New  York  and  made  possible 
by  a  1965  grant  from  the  CBS  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Rosenblum,  with  the  AP  since  1965, 
first  worked  out  of  the  Newark  bureau 
and  eventually  went  abroad,  assigned 
to  report  on  the  Congo.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  headed  the  Lagos  bureau  in 
Nigeria  and  has  went  to  Saigon  and 
Singapore.  In  Buenos  Aires,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  Argentine  coup  that  re¬ 
moved  Isabel  Peron  from  power. 

Rosenblum  first  worked  on  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson  (where  he 
was  graduated  from  high  school)  and 
the  Caracas  (Venezuela)  Daily  Journal 
before  joining  the  AP. 


Cy  Kennel — named  advertising  sales 
manager  for  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail.  He  joined  the  advertising 
department  in  1967  as  general  advertising 
manager. 

>i<  ♦  * 

Paul  A.  Tissington — appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  New  Glas¬ 
gow  (N.S.)  News.  He  succeeds  Daniel 
Doucette,  recently  appointed  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Kelowna 
(B.C.)  Courier.  Both  Canadian  papers 
are  owned  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd.  Tissington  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune  for 
four  years. 

sk  *  ♦ 

Bill  Holmes,  High  River  (Alta.) 
Times — elected  president  of  the  64- 
member  Alberta  Weekly  Newspapers 


Association. 


9k  9k  * 

Ken  E.  Wilson,  publisher  of  the 
Maysville  (Okla.)  News  until  recently — 
named  city  manager  of  Atoka,  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

9k  *  9k 

Eunice  Martin,  former  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  reporter,  and  Horst  Buchholz, 
former  AP  staffer  in  Europe,  New  York 
and  the  Carribbean  area,  have  joined 
Creative  Resources,  a  public  relations 
agency. 

9k  9k  9k 

New  assignments  at  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald:  Carol  Weber,  feature  editor  to 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor;  Wii. 
LIAM  Robertson,  assistant  city  editor  to 
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in  the  news 

HOWARD  JAMES,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  national  reporting  and 
former  Midwestern  bureau  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  ac¬ 
quired  two  weekly  newspapers  in 
Maine— the  Rumford  Falls  Times  and 
the  Norway  Advertiser-Democrat. 

Since  1972,  James  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Berlin  (N.H.)  Re¬ 
porter  and  now  in  addition  to  his  three 
weekly  newspapers,  has  a  central 
printing  plant  in  Norway,  Maine.  The 
papers  will  operate  under  the  corpo¬ 
rate  name  of  James  Newspapers,  Inc., 
based  in  Norway. 

The  Rumford  Falls  Times  was  owned 
by  Albert  Rowbotham  for  28  years  and 
the  Norway  paper  and  plant  by  Robert 
Sallies  and  had  been  in  his  family 
since  1883. 

*  ★  ★ 

BOB  HOWIE,  veteran  artist  and  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News,  has  left  the  paper  to  enter  a 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Bible  college.  How¬ 
ie,  who  has  been  active  in  the  new 
design  of  the  newspaper  accompany¬ 
ing  technological  changes,  will  con* 
tinue  to  make  some  editorial  and  other 
contributions  to  the  newspaper. 


Sunday  editor;  Jay  Clarke,  Sunday 
editor  to  travel  editor;  William  Mans¬ 
field,  urban  affairs  editor  after  year’s 
study  at  Stanford  University;  John 
Brecher,  copy  editor  to  assistant  state 
editor;  Bruce  Giles,  an  assistant  city 
editor. 

*  +  * 

James  C.  Lagier,  chief  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  at  Columbus — to 
the  newly  created  position  of  general 
executive  for  the  six  New  England  states 
effective  December  5,  based  in  Boston. 

Succeeding  Lagier  at  Columbus  will  be 
William  M.  Dimascio,  chief  of  bureau  at 
Nashville. 

Nancy  Shipley,  the  AP’s  first  woman 
broadcast  executive,  succeeds  DiMascio 
as  Nashville  bureau  chief.  Shipley  was 
appointed  broadcast  executive  for  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Alabama  in  1972,  having 
joined  AP  at  Nashville  in  1966. 

Lagier  joined  AP  in  1%2  at  Honolulu 
and  worked  at  various  posts  in  California 
and  was  chief  of  bureau,  San  Francisco, 
before  moving  to  Columbus  in  1975.  Di- 
Mascio  joined  AP  in  his  home  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1%9  and  was  Pittsburgh 
correspondent  before  going  to  Nashville 
in  1975. 

Hi  i/i  lit 

Daniel  Schorr,  who  resigned  last 
week  from  CBS  after  7  months  suspen¬ 
sion  with  pay — will  be  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley,  for  the  Spring  term. 
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Joseph  F.  Barletta,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  operations  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  employe  relations  for  the  New  York 
News,  a  Tribune  Company  subsidiary. 
He  will  have  overall  responsibility  for 
personnel  and  labor  relations.  Bar- 
letta,  a  member  of  the  American  and 


Chicago  Bar  associations,  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1 970,  serving  as  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  and  director  of 
employe  relations,  and  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  in  1973  and  named  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  last  year. 


Lucy  Lereah — appointed  to  news¬ 
paper-in-education  coordinator  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  Lereah, 
for  seven  years  a  teacher  and  curriculum 
specialist  for  the  Atlanta  school  system, 
is  assigned  to  work  with  the  schools  in 
the  15-counfy  metro  area  to  develop  use 
of  newspapers  as  resource  in  reading  and 
social  science. 

Ht 

William  Baird,  former  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Lansing  State 
Journal — out  of  retirement  to  head  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  Governor  William 
Milliken  of  Michigan. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  has  added  five 
reporters  to  its  city  staff,  including:  Ed 
Sylvester,  formerly  with  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen’,  Bob  Lowe,  former  legisla¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette’, 
ViKKi  Porter,  formerly  legislative  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun; 
Michael  Lopez,  September  graduate  of 
the  journalism  program  for  minorities  at 
the  University  of  Berkeley,  California, 
and  Sharon  Stern,  1976  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 


James  P.  Fulton — ^promoted  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress  Bulletin,  and  L.  T. 
Rogers — moved  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor  and  John  E. 
Daniel — named  executive  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Anne  Keegan,  city  editor  of 
the  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard-Star, 
and  Kenneth  C.  Abels,  an  account 
executive  with  Dudley- Anderson- Yutzy, 
New  York  City,  were  married  October  2 
in  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Ht  H  Hi 

Herman  Kogan  and  Lloyd  Wendt — 
named  to  receive  annual  Chicago  Press 
Veteran  of  the  Year  awards.  Kogan  is 
editor  of  the  arts  section  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Wendt  is  retired  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Hi  Hi  * 

Art  Kozelka — over  25  years  garden 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  retired.  He 
will  continue  writing  his  column  for  the 
Tribune  at  home. 

*  *  * 

Donald  B.  Towles,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times — appointed  to  the 
Kentucky  governor’s  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Commission. 

Hi  Hi  * 

Virginia  Butts,  vicepresident/public 
relations  for  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  and 
her  staff  won  an  award  from  Women  in 
Communications  Inc.  for  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  in  support  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  100th  anniversary. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Ronald  P.  Linden — named  production 
manager  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Lin¬ 
den  was  business  manager  for  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press. 

♦ 

Bruce  Garvey — appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  succeeding  Tom 
CuRzoN — recently  named  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Garvey  has  been  Ottawa 
bureau  chief  of  the  Star.  Before  he  joined 
the  Star  in  1967  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette. 

Michael  Pieri — named  foreign  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  succeeding  John 
Miller,  who  has  taken  a  year’s  leave  to 
study  on  a  Southam  Fellowship. 
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New  on-line  inserter 
takes  all  the  stuff  ^ 
the  Courier-News  can  give  it« 


The  Harris  NP-624,  operating 
on-line  at  press  speeds,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  source  of  income 
to  Gannett’s  Courier-News, 
a  60,000  circulation  daily  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 

The  compact  NP-624  has 
six  hoppers  and  24  pockets, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  plus 
collector  ring  delivery,  and 


special  electronic  on-line 
control. 

With  dual  delivery,  it  can 
handle  two  inserts  per  jacket 
for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up 
to  32,000  per  hour.  And  in  10 
minutes,  it  can  be  converted  to 
handle  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  16,000  per  hour. 

The  Bindery  Systems  Division 
offers  stuffing  machines  for 


all  size  newspaper  plants.  And 
they’re  priced  so  you  can 
profit  from  the  ever-growing 
trend  to  pre-prints, 
supplements  and  inserts. 

For  more  information, 
write  Harris  Corporation, 
Bindery  Systems  Division, 

P.O.  Box  283, 

Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


Equipment 


expertise,  knew  in  advance  what  it 
wanted.  The  trends  to  offset,  to  inserts, 
had  shaped  a  picture  of  the  way  it  was 
going  to  be. 

Site  selection  was  critical  Geyer 
states.  “We  must  have  looked  at  a 
hundred  buildings.”  he  declares.  There 
is  wisdom  in  the  Carlstadt  choice:  Times 
Square  looms  in  the  distance,  some  nine 
miles  away;  single-floor  operation  is  af¬ 
forded  over  267,000  square  feet;  covered 
railroad  siding  and  28  covered  shipping 
docks  protect  against  weather’s  vag¬ 
aries;  and  high-speed  distribution  high¬ 
ways  are  but  a  mile  away. 

Though  the  advantages  looked  impres¬ 
sive,  there  also  were  problems  in  early 
1975.  Structural,  configuration,  and 
power  were  not  the  least  of  these.  Times 
and  Main  engineers  pooled  their  re¬ 
sources  and  went  to  work  on  each  prob¬ 
lem. 

Upgrading  process 

Since  the  building  originally  was  built 
for  warehousing  purposes.  Main’s  as¬ 
signment  was  to  transform  the  structure 
into  a  manufacturing  facility.  This  kind 
of  upgrading  first  requires  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  process,  which  was  performed  by 
drilling  down  to  bed  rock  and  installing 
125  new  piers. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surgery  performed 
on  the  building  was  construction  of  what 
the  engineers  call  “a  high  bay  area.”  A 
40x425-foot  section  of  the  roof  was  de¬ 
molished  and  replaced  with  one  that  was 
16V6  feet  higher  to  accommodate  the 
super-structures  of  the  36-unit  press 
lines.  The  first  18  units  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  now  and  the  remainder  will  be 
installed  at  a  later  date. 

Such  renovation  requires  extensive 
reinforcing  and  here  we  see  why  the 
large  number  of  additional  column  sup¬ 
ports  were  necessary.  Stuart  E.  Fulsom, 
Main’s  on-site  engineer,  discloses 
another  reason:  machinery  vibration, 
noticeably  lacking  in  a  warehouse,  will 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Satellite  plant  of  New  York  Times 
to  be  completed  on  budget  and  time 


Though  Geyer  and  his  staff  began 
feasibility  studies  three  or  four  years  ear¬ 
lier,  looking  at  all  options,  it  was  early 
1975  before  Times’  management  gave 
approval  to  the  project.  A  year  later  five 
inserting  lines  became  operational. 

Now  he  directs  an  army  of  electri¬ 
cians,  erectors,  masons,  mechanics,  and 
assorted  craftsmen  in  a  $35  million  effort 
to  give  the  Times  more  manufacturing 
muscle  and  more  elbow  room. 

In  this  massive  effort,  Geyer  also  has 
the  assistance  of  other  professionals: 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Incorporated,  for  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  engineering;  Bergen  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  for  construction; 
and  press,  mail,  and  materials  handling 
manufacturers,  for  systems. 


This  18-unit  Goss  Metroliner  press 
will  initially  print  advance  sections  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times,  making 
the  paper  the  biggest  user  of  the  offset 
process. 
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WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 

Logicon-lntercomp  sold  two  LOGI- 
GRAPHIC  pre-press  systems  to  the 
55.000  circulation  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat.  The  systems,  com¬ 
patible  with  existing  computers,  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  November  and 
will  be  used  for  processing  both  news 
and  classified  advertising  for  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

The  Press-Democrat  becomes  the  59th 
U.S.  newspaper  using  the  LOGl- 

GRAPHIC  system. 

^ 

Western  Litho  Plate  introduced 
Polybond  Coating,  a  polymer  wipe-on 
coating  specifically  formulated  to  reduce 
exposure  time  and  provide  a  superior 
bond  between  plate  and  image.  Com¬ 
pared  with  standard  diazo  coatings. 
Polybond  also  allows  smoother  applica¬ 
tion  and  increases  press  runs. 

Pako  Corporation  started  a  quality  au¬ 
diting  feedback  program  that  includes  a 
letter  and  questionnaire  for  random  units 
shipped  to  customers.  Ten  questions  are 
asked  and  the  customer  is  assured  that 
responses  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
program. 

Cans  Ink  and  Supply  Company  has  a 
new.  ready-to-use  fountain  solution  that 
utilizes  the  water  dampening  unit  on  off¬ 
set  litho  presses  for  tinting  web  news¬ 
print  stock. 

The  solution,  developed  through  the 
combined  research  efforts  of  Gans  Ink 
and  Handschy  Chemical,  called  PRINT 
'N  TINT  is  available  in  yellow,  pink, 
blue  and  green. 

With  PRINT  "N  TINT,  either  one  side 


or  both  sides  of  the  web  can  be  tinted, 
with  the  same  color  or  a  variation,  i.e.. 
yellow-one  side,  green-one  side.  Other 
colors  of  ink  may  overprint  w  ith  no  prob¬ 
lems.  The  solution  does  not  work  well 
with  alcohol.  Special  blankets  are  not  re¬ 
quired. 

*  *  * 

MGD  Information  Products  sold  a  fifth 
Goss  Metro-set  CRT  phototypesetter  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  unit  is  the 
Metro-set/plus  model  which  includes  a 
variety  of  options. 

3k  *  * 

Berkey  Technical  introduced  a  low- 
cost  Instant  2  Vacuum  Printer  with  a 
built  in  (control  panel)  Solid-State  Light 
Integrator.  The  unit  can  be  used  for  all 
Diazo.  photo-polymer  plates  and  proof¬ 
ing  materials.  Optional  Addalux  filter  as¬ 
sembly  is  available  for  exposing  Dylux 
and  Cromalin. 

*  3jc  ^ 

3M  Company  has  designed  a  dispenser 
box  that  permits  an  easy  and  convenient 
way  to  store  and  cut  rolls  of  3M  brand 
Color-Key  contact  imaging  material.  The 
box  adjusts  to  hold  either  24-  or  25-inch 
rolls  of  material. 

3k  3k  * 

Harris  Web  Press  division  sold  a  five- 
unit  V-15A  press  to  the  Pan  American 
Press  of  Houston.  Tex.  The  company 
prints  8  weeklies.  13  shoppers  and  15 
school  newspapers  in  the  greater  Hous¬ 
ton  area. 

3k  *  * 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  division  sold  a 
five  unit  Goss  Community  press  to  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  for  their 
commercial  work.  The  press  was  fea¬ 
tured  on  edition  in  the  Rockwell  booth  at 
the  ANPA/Rl  show  in  Las  Vegas. 


B.  H.  Bunn  Company  introduced  a  pro¬ 
tective  wire  guard  for  Bunn  tying 
machines  that  ensures  safe  operation  and 
conforms  to  OSHA  requirements.  Wire 
panels  are  designed  and  positioned  to  re¬ 
sist  penetration  by  hands.  The  protective 
device  has  a  hinged  panel  that  opens  for 
easy  servicing  and  maintenance. 

3k  «  3|C 

Raytheon  Company  said  sales  of  the 
RAYCOMP-IOO.  the  full-page  advertis¬ 
ing  composition  terminal,  now  total  84  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Metropolitan  dailies  that  have  most 
recently  purchased  the  system  are:  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News;  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers;  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger; 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Prc.v.v;  Toronto  (Ontario) 
Star  and  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

3k  3k  % 

Smith  RPM  will  complete  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  Di Litho  of  5  Goss  Mark  II  press 
units  at  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  a  Stauffer  newspaper  with  60.000 
morning  circulation. 

The  testing  and  evaluation  phase  pro¬ 
ved  plate  cleanup  within  5  papers  and  an 
increase  in  waste  of  only  one  quarter  of 
one  percent.  Total  press  conversion  is 
expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next 
two  months.  Stauffer  personnel  are  ac¬ 
complishing  the  removal,  copperizing 
and  replacement  of  ink  drums. 

+  *  * 

National  Bundle  Tyer  has  a  new  Sax- 
mayer  Bundle-Matic  portable  utility  tyer 
for  newspaper  mailrooms  or  general  bus¬ 
iness  use. 

The  unit  ties  bundles  or  rolls  up  to  20" 
high  with  heavy  duty  sisal  or  poly  twine. 

3k  Ik  3k 

nuArc  has  introduced  a  new  Flip/Top 
platemaker  model  FT  26V.  The  plate- 
maker  features  an  instant  start  mercury 
vapor  light  source  and  has  a  solid  state 
built  in  integrator  which  is  controlled  by 
a  digital  dial  on  the  control  panel. 

*  3k  3k 

Berkey  Technical  has  released  two  new 
mini-integrators  designed  to  provide  pre¬ 
cisely  repeatable  camera  and  plate¬ 
making  exposures. 

The  units  use  solid-state  electronics 
and  may  be  used  for  control  of  low  light 
level  sources  on  contact  frames  as  well 
as  for  high  light  level  camera  copyboard 
and  vacuum  frame  platemaking  applica¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  Products,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  has  announced  the  sale  of  a  10 
unit  Goss  Metro-liner  press  to  the  Tunin 
Sanomat,  third  largest  newspaper  in  Fin¬ 
land. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  four  three- 
color  units,  two  3:2  imperial  folders  and 
10  Goss  fully  automatic  reelstands.  The 
press,  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
mid-1978,  will  be  installed  in  a  new  plant 
to  be  built  near  Turku. 
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Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 

Analyze  the  . 

*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N.E.W.S.  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 

WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  p16/333-7967 
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ED- 10976 


Just  what  you  wanted. 
A  Ulster  ¥fay  to  get  from 
here  to  here. 


Spartan  III  and  Pakolith  C  HKMC  HKOVIK  C OI.OK 

Produce  Quality  Negatives  PROOUNC;  MATKKIAI. 


Diffusion  Transfer 


,  M#w»  -  H  i^iiiusiuii  iiaiisici 

BE  CLEAN  ^  Saves  Time  and  Costs 


A  faster  way  from  newsroom-to- 
mailroom  has  always  been  the  goal  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

With  the  advent  of  computerized 
typesetting  systems,  newspapers  sought  a  faster 
way  to  convert  full-^age  composition  to  film. 
Today  more  than  100  newspapers  have  installed 
News- Pager  cameras. 

With  a  News-Pager,  once  the  copyboard 
is  loaded  and  released,  mm  is  automatically 
dispensed,  cut,  exposed,  and  transported  to  the 
film  processor.  Your  operator  can  turn  out  up  to 
three  full-page  negatives  a  minute  without 
moving  from  the  copyboard  controls.  That 


matches  the  output  of  three  sheet-fed  cameras. 

The  page  negatives  produced  require 
no  stripping,  cutting,  or  handling.  Thanks  to 
News-Pager^s  unique  8-lamp  circular  lighting 
system,  shadows  created  by  paste-up  lines  are 
virtually  eliminated.  Not  just  fast,  but  economical 
too.  The  News-Pager  uses  400-foot  rolls  of  film  up 
to  24"  wide.  Because  of  Chemco's  proven  film 
dispensing  and  transport  system,  film  waste  is 
practically  eliminated. 

The  News-Pager  is  available  in  two 
models.  News-Pager  I,  an  in-line  camera  for 

Eroducing  negatives  for  offset,  and  News-Pager 
,  a  right-angle  camera  for  letter-press  and 
Di-Litho  work. 

For  more  information  on 
Chemco's  News-Pager,  contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Cornpany,  Division  of  Powers 
Chemco  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


Video  display  system 
installed  in  4  months 


In  less  than  three  weeks  this  past 
winter.  156  reporters  and  editors  at  the 
Washington  Post  were  trained  in  the  use 
of  video  display  editorial  terminals. 

Early  this  year,  the  Post  installed  a 
dual  2500  copy  processing  system  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Harris  Corp.  The  system, 
including  four  primary  and  four  backup 
2.4  million  byte  discs  and  22  Harris  1500 
video  display  terminals,  is  equivalent  to 
the  Model  2520  copy  processing  system, 
the  smallest  of  the  four  copy  processing 
systems  that  now  comprise  the  2500 
series. 

The  dual  system  was  installed  in  the 
wake  of  the  strike  at  the  Post  last  fall. 
The  Post  published  in  cold  type  during 
the  strike  because  it  did  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  manpower  and  technical  skills  to 
continue  using  hot  metal.  News  was 
converted  to  cold  type  using  ECRM  5300 
OCR  input  and  Compugraphic  type¬ 
setting  equipment.  OCR  input  and  APS-4 
output  was  used  for  classified,  and  the 
Post  accepted  only  camera-ready  display 
advertising. 

As  editorial  staff  members  became  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in,  and  familiar  with  cold 
type  production  methods,  they  became 


Caprock’s  round  dot  negative  screens  give 
fuller  middletones  and  more  shadows  with 
extended  exposure  because  they  do  not 
have  a  built-in  bump.  Ask  for  free  sample. 
Your  favorite  dealer,  or  call: 

CAPROCK  DEVELOPMENTS,  INC. 

Dept.  EP,  475  Speedwell  Ave.,  Morris  Plains,  N.J.  07950 


“excited”  about  the  benefits  cold  type 
could  offer.  General  manager  Mark 
Meagher  assigned  his  assistant,  Roger 
Parkinson,  the  task  of  procuring  and  in¬ 
stalling  a  system  that  would  keep  as 
much  of  the  paper  as  possible  in  cold 
type  after  the  strike  ended. 

That  job  was  completed  within  only 
four  months,  while  the  strike  was  in 
progress,  and  involved  the  development 
of  system  specifications,  the  evaluation 
and  final  selection  of  a  system  vendor, 
contract  negotiations,  site  preparation, 
installation,  employee  training,  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  live  production. 

Floor-wide  system 

Prior  to  installation  of  the  pre-press 
system,  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Sunday  magazine  and  TV  Chan¬ 
nels  were  produced  in  cold  type.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  Post  is  producing  its  daily 
editorial,  op-ed  and  comic  pages,  plus  all 
15  of  its  weekly  sections  in  cold  type. 
Those  weekly  sections  include  Outlook; 
Book  World;  Sunday  Financial;  Real  Es¬ 
tate;  Potomac  Magazine;  Sports  II; 
Sunday  Style,  Show,  Food,  Living  and 
Travel;  TV  Channels,  and  Weekly,  with 
separate  editions  for  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Together, 
those  daily  and  weekly  sections  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  300  pages  in  a  typical 
week.  More  typical  2520  system  users 
process  nearer  120  pages  per  week. 

Prior  to  the  strike  and  the  installation 
of  the  2520,  Parkinson  had  been  directing 
a  company  wide  project  which  was  to 
have  led  to  installation  of  a  floor-wide 
electronic  editing  system. 

“If  we  had  had  the  time,  we  probably 
would  have  installed  such  a  system,” 
said  Parkinson,  “but  the  strike  stopped 
the  floor-wide  project  dead  in  the  water. 
About  50  days  into  the  strike,  we  de¬ 
cided,  instead,  to  install  an  interim,  off- 
the-shelf  system  as  soon  as  the  strike 
ended.  We  came  very  close  to  meeting 
the  deadline — only  four  months  from 
start  to  finish.” 

Parkinson  explained  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  original  project  team  were 
tapped  for  the  new  assignment  and 
others  were  added  later. 

Team  members  included  Don  Rice, 
Beth  Loker  and  Bill  Farley  from  data 
processing,  Owen  McBrien  from  produc¬ 
tion  and  Jack  Lemmon,  Martie  Zad  and 
Ken  Weiss  from  news.  After  the  contract 
was  signed,  Ed  Eybers  joined  the  project 
team  as  production  coordinator  and  Rich 
Martin  was  assigned  as  data  processing 
coordinator. 

Bradlee  credits  Zad  and  Weiss  for  that 
wide  acceptance  of  terminals  in  the 


Post’s  newsroom.  Both  men  worked 
with  Parkinson’s  project  team  on  deter¬ 
mining  system  criteria,  evaluating  pro¬ 
posals  and  aiding  in  the  final  selection  of 
Harris  as  the  system  vendor.  After  the 
contract  was  signed.  Parkinson  assigned 
Zad  the  responsibility  for  editorial  train¬ 
ing,  which  included  the  writing  of  a  train¬ 
ing  manual.  Weiss  worked  with  the 
Post’s  data  processing  department,  help¬ 
ing  to  write  the  system  acceptance  test, 
and,  after  helping  with  contract  negotia¬ 
tions,  wrote  the  editorial  operating  plan, 
wrote  formats  for  use  with  the  system 
and  worked  on  system  problems. 

Martie  Zad  said  of  the  news  analysis 
conducted  by  the  original  project  team  as 
part  of  the  floor-wide  project,  “We  went 
to  every  department  and  measured  ev¬ 
erything  they  did — who,  how  much  and 
during  what  hours.  We  measured  wire 
copy,  copy  written  by  our  staff  both  in 
and  out  of  the  office,  and  non-staff  writ¬ 
ten  copy.  We  made  every  breakdown  we 
could  think  of. 

“It  was  a  thorough  system  study.  We 
wanted  to  determine  the  needs  of  the 
news  departments  and  then  to  be  able  to 
write  specifications  for  a  system  to  meet 
those  needs,,’  Zad  continued. 

“We  wanted  to  learn  how  much  of  the 
editing  skills  and  reflexes  our  people 
have  developed  could  be  left  untouched. 
We  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  our  jobs  at 
least  as  well,  and  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  way  we  had  done  them;  but,  through 
electronics,  to  do  them  faster  so  that  if 
possible,  we  could  have  a  later  dead¬ 
line.” 

Zad  said  that  weekly  section  deadlines 
are  generally  longer  now,  thanks  to  the 
2520.  Style  section  editor  Liz  Readle,  for 
example  estimated  that  electronic  editing 
helps  the  Style  department  close  its  sec¬ 
tions  an  average  of  two  to  four  hours 
sooner  each  week. 

Zad  added,  “Before  we  installed  the 
system,  copy  for  the  Living  section  had  a 
Friday  deadline  for  publication  the  Sun¬ 
day  nine  days  later.  Makeup  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday.  Now,  the  deadline 
for  copy  of  that  section  is  noon  Tuesday, 
and  copy  is  occasionally  accepted  as  late 
as  Wednesday  morning  the  day  of 
makeup.  Stories  move  to  the  composing 
room  complete  with  heads  and  jump 
lines.” 

“Two  big  pluses  the  system  provides,” 
Parkinson  pointed  out,  “are  that 
weekly  sections  can  hold  onto  their  copy 
longer  than  they  previously  could,  and 
the  fact  that  we  can  schedule  paste-up 
work  in  the  composing  room  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  we  could  in  hot  metal,  since 
copy  is  dumped  for  the  individual  sec¬ 
tions  all  at  once.  The  composing  room 
people  can  then  paste  up  that  news  copy, 
and  close  the  page  as  soon  as  the  ads 
arrive.  In  hot  metal,  we  had  to  wait  for 
news  material  to  come  down.  The  news¬ 
room  people  used  to  have  to  have  their 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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^theb^ones. 


Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  “U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That's  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  US 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  _ 


32nd  ANNUAL 

GREAT  LAKES 
NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 


Jan.  8,  9,  10,  11,  1977 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 

Milwaukee, 

I  Wisconsin 


(THE  NUMBER  1  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY) 


NEW  INFORMATIVE 
WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 

For  Program  Information 
Please  Write: 

GERALD  FRUEHAUF 
Mail  Room  Foreman 
Milwaukee  Journal 

333  W.  State  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201 


NEW  PROGRAM 
FOR  EXHIBITORS: 

For  Booth  and  Exhibitor 
Program  Information 
Please  Write: 

Theodore  R.  Gardiner 

5612  Wallingwood  Dr. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46226 

or 

Allen  Jensen 

811  Prince  Charles  Lane 
Schaunberg,  Illinois,  60172 


Schematic  shows  workflow  in  satellite  plant  of  the  New  York  Times,  Carlstadt, 
N.J.  Newsprint  enters  building  by  rail  (upper  left),  rolls  are  moved  by  automated 
system  to  reelroom,  printed  papers  conveyed  to  mailroom  from  three  folders, 
preprints  stuffed  on  five  inserting  and  tying  lines,  and  sent  to  shipping  dock  for 
truck  loading  (foreground). 


Satellite 

{Continued  from  page  31 


become  an  important  consideration  once 
full  manufacturing  gets  underway. 

A  new  configuration  of  the  vast  inter¬ 
ior  was  also  required.  A  20-foot  ceiling 
has  allowed  construction  of  a  mezzanine 
over  approximately  one-half  of  a  press 
bay.  Much  of  this  is  devoted  to  the 
operating  level  of  the  press  line  and  the 
balance  to  platemaking,  cafeteria,  locker 
and  supply  rooms,  and  some  offices. 

Since  there  are  no  provisions  at 
Carlstadt  for  composition  or  paste-up. 
page  images  eventually  will  be  transmit¬ 
ted  by  facsimile  from  the  Times's  main 
plant  in  Manhattan.  Until  that  time  a 
conventional  system  will  be  used  to 
make  plates  from  negatives  delivered  by 
car  from  the  main  plant. 

The  pressroom  will  include  a  nine-foot 
high  sound  barrier  constructed  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  press.  In  effect,  the 
pressmen  will  be  in  a  “box.”  but  yet  will 
have  access  to  the  press  when  necessary. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
precision  the  noise  levels  in  the  quiet 
room,  the  engineers  are  confident  they 
will  be  within  established  limits.  Ceilings 
and  walls  of  the  press  bay  already  have 
been  treated  with  sound  absorbing  mate¬ 
rial. 

Vital  to  the  overall  operation  is  an 
adequate  power  supply,  something  not 
readily  accessible  since  the  building, 
originally  intended  for  warehousing,  did 
not  require  extensive  power  capacity. 
“It  was  no  simple  job  of  tapping  into 
existing  lines.”  explains  Geyer.  “We 
had  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  main 
utility  company  substation  to  get  the 
needed  capacity  and  then  build  our  own 
substation  on  the  property.” 


The  result  is  a  completely  nev\  power 
system,  which  provides  two  26.(K)0-volt 
distribution  sources.  One  is  iiNed  as  a 
normal  source  of  power;  the  other  is  for 
standby  purposes  in  the  event  of  power 
loss  through  the  normal  source. 

Inside  the  building  the  primary  source 
splits  and  is  distributed  to  unit  substa¬ 
tions  for  equipment  needs.  If  a  power 
failure  occurs,  the  system  can  be 
switched  from  normal  to  standby  source 
in  a  half  minute. 

The  Carlstadt  production  worktlow. 
worked  out  by  Geyer  and  the  Times 
production  staff,  has  been  designed  t>n  a 
straight  line  basis.  All  materials  will 
move  at  the  same  fioor  level. 

Newsprint  rolls  will  enter  at  the  north 
end  of  the  plant,  location  of  the  railroad 
siding.  From  here  they  will  be  moved  to 
either  short-term  or  long-term  storage 
areas. 

The  next  step  is  stripping  of  the  rolls 
(performed  in  a  separate  area),  followed 
by  transport  via  a  computer-controlled 
dolly  track  system  to  the  reel  room. 
Once  the  raw  stock  is  converted  to 
printed  papers,  the  flow  continues  south¬ 
ward  utilizing  three  conveyor  lines  to  the 
mailroom. 

The  West  End  printing  plant  of  the 
Times,  erected  in  1965,  is  being  torn 
down  and  some  of  the  equipment  has 
been  installed  in  the  Carlstadt  satellite 
operation.  Other  equipment  and  presses 
have  been  either  sold  or  disposed  of  in 
various  ways. 

The  8.3  acre  site,  located  between 
62nd  and  66th  streets  on  Manhattan’s 
West  side,  is  still  owned  by  the  Times, 
however,  the  Trump  Organization  holds 
an  option  on  the  property  that  can  be 
exercised  until  September  15,  1983. 
Tentative  plans  by  the  Trump  Organiza¬ 
tion  call  for  the  erection  of  upper-income 
and  middle-income  housing. 
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we’ve  just  extended  your  deadlines 


The  Rapifax  100,  35-second  facsimile  transceiver 
eliminates  the  bottlenecks  in  capturing  news  stories. 
And  in  transmitting  layouts,  graphics,  text  and  financial 
data.  Without  delays,  travel  or  waiting  for  mail. 

The  Rapifax  100  provides  faster,  error-free  turn-around 
from  text  to  composing  room.  From  news  bureaus  and 
reporters  to  editors.  From  publishers  to  printers. 

From  corporate  directors  or  CPA’s  to  financial  press. 
From  advertising  or  p.r.  agencies  to  clients. 

Every  document  from  invoice  to  legal  paper  is 
automatically  received.  Even  unattended  (for  time  zone 
differentials).  Cut-to-size.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Cost-justified  by  major  newspapers,  periodical 
publishers  and  financial  printers,  the  Rapifax  100 
eliminates  deadline  jam-up.  Speeds  work  flow.  Costs 
less  and  is  more  efficient  than  your  present  news  and 
copy  gathering  system. 


Advantages; 

—  faster  speed  permits  editors  to  proof  copy 
quicker  than  with  slow  fax,  with  dramatic 
savings  on  telephone  line  charges 

—  unique  printing  process  provides  excellent 
reproduction  quality  when  several  copies  must 
be  made  from  the  received  Rapifax  copy 

—  fail-safe  assurance  of  delivery  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  “lost”  documents 

—  received  Rapifax  copy  can  be  written  on,  with 
corrections  showing  legibly 

—  re-transmission  of  second  generation,  proofed 
copy,  can  be  accommodated 

Just  check  your  last  bills  for  composition  and  press 
overtime.  That  should  provide  enough  incentive  for 
you  to  contact  us. 


For  full  details  on  printing/publishing,  systems  capabilities, 
demo,  savings  survey  or  literature  call  or  write 

RAPIRVX 

CORPORATION 

6  Kingsbridge  Road,  Fairfield,  N.J.  07006  (201)  575-7023 
Toll  Free  800-631-1155 
In  Canada.  Rapifax  of  Canada  Ltd.  (416)  625-0624 


I,  Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN,  the  DiLitho® 
dampener,  invite  you  to  join  the 
bandwagon.  The  Middletown  Journal 
has!  Mr.  John  Gilmore,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  tell  everyone  how  you 
feel  about  ROTO-SCREEN! 


"We  have  been  on  Inland  ROTO- 
SCREEN  dampeners  since  January  5, 
1976,  there  are  15  dampeners  installed 
on  a  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  press.  We 
are  most  pleased  with  the  results  we 
have  been  getting.  The  installation  of 
the  dampeners  was  fast  and  efficient 
and  the  best  part  was  we  did  not  lose 
any  space  between  units.  The 
ROTO-SCREEN  dampeners  fit  behind 
the  mist  guards  of  our  press.  They  are 
mounted  outside  of  the  arch.  There  is 
very  little  maintenance  on  the  units, 
due  to  the  few  number  of  moving  parts. 
The  controls  are  well  engineered  and 
very  reliable  hardwired  components." 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Gilmore 

The  Middletown  journal 


*DiLitho  ts  o  registered  trodemork  of  ANPA/RI 


NSi^NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 


105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  'Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


UPl  to  computerize  network 

United  Press  International  has  announced  plans  to  convert 
its  Canadian  communications  network  to  a  computer  fed, 
multi-channel  system  and  to  introduce  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  (VDTs)  in  its  bureaus  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto  and 
Vancouver. 

Patrick  Harden,  general  manager  of  UPI  of  Canada  Li¬ 
mited,  said  in  Montreal  that  the  conversion,  “will  enable 
UPI  to  offer  additional  services  to  the  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  industries,  to  speed  delivery  of  these  services  and  to 
devote  more  time  and  effort  to  the  coverage  of  Canadian 
news.” 

Introduction  of  VDT  equipment  will  simplify  editing  and 
transmission  techniques  and  will  permit  the  Canadian  net¬ 
work  to  be  linked  for  the  first  time  to  UPl's  Information. 
Storage  and  Retrieval  (IS  and  R)  System,  both  international 
and  North  American,  Harden  said. 

“This  conversion  and  modernization  of  our  network  and 
transmission  system  will  free  our  staff  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  job  of  reporting  and  writing.  We  expect  our  overall  Cana¬ 
dian  news  report  to  improve  in  both  quality  and  quantity,” 
he  said. 

Integration  with  the  IS  and  R  System  will  give  Canadian 
subscribers  greater  access  to  UPl's  worldwide  news  report 
and  to  high-speed  delivery  techniques,  including  computer- 
to-computer  service  at  1.2(X)  words  per  minute. 

UPI  also  announced  plans  to  move  its  new  headquarters 
from  Montreal  to  Ottawa  as  part  of  a  plan  to  expand  national, 
political  and  governmental  news  coverage. 

“The  move  to  Ottawa  is  seen  as  a  natural  follow-up  to  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our  system  in  Canada.” 
Harden  said.  “The  Ottawa  news  staff  will  be  expanded  to 
permit  wider  coverage  of  political  and  governmental  issues 
particularly  those  of  international  importance.” 

National  news  coverage  will  be  directed  from  Ottawa  by 
the  Canadian  news  editor. 

The  head  office  of  UPI  of  Canada,  including  corporate, 
business  and  newspicture  operations,  will  remain  in 
Montreal. 

Plans  also  were  announced  for  the  expansion  of  UPl's 
Canadian  newspictures  network  permitting  transmission  of  a 
greater  volume  of  domestic  pictures. 

The  revised  picture  network  will  give  greater  flexibility  in 
the  transmission  and  reception  of  telephotos  and  speed  de¬ 
livery  of  pictorial  coverage  to  UPI  subscribers. 

Conversion  and  expansion  of  UPl's  news  and  newspic¬ 
tures  network  and  relocation  of  the  news  center  in  Ottawa 
should  be  completed  in  early  1977. 


System  goes  on  stream 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  installed  the  first  com¬ 
puterized  newspaper  production  equipment  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  designed  by  the  newspaper  unit  of  Cutler-Hammer  Den¬ 
ver.  The  system  will  monitor  the  newspaper's  554,000 
morning  run  and  the  Sunday  edition  with  668.(KX)  circulation. 

To  help  reduce  costly  press  downtime  and  paper  waste 
typically  associated  with  web  breaks,  lapped  stream  jamups 
and  expanded  zoning  demands,  the  system  automatically 
monitors  stream  and  counter  stacker  counts  on  10  Sun- 
Times  press  lines  simultaneously  and  supplies  continuous 
operational  status  reports  on  press  and  tying  line  equipment. 

Providing  an  accurate  method  of  quickly  identifying  pro¬ 
duction  run  adjustments,  the  production  management  con¬ 
trol  totalizer  system  employs  a  computer  to  automatically 
account  for  “total  printed”  versus  “actual  salable”  paper 
for  improved  inventory  control  of  white  and  printed  waste. 

The  Sun-Times  system  features  video  display  readouts  in 
the  pressroom  for  both  individual  press  line  streams  and 
stacker  outputs,  as  well  as  combined  totals. 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Roy  L.  Ash  was  elected  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Addressograph-Multigraph  Corporation. 
The  company  said  that  concurrently  with 
his  employment.  Ash  is  purchasing 
.^(K).(KM)  shares  of  A-M  common  stock 
directly  from  the  company. 

*  *  5ic 

Richard  A.  Premo  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper  division  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation.  Premo  has  held 
high  level  management  positions  with 
some  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  paper 
industry. 

Before  joining  Hearst.  Premo  was  with 
the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  for  three 
years,  and  held  positions  as  vice- 
president- manufacturing,  vice  presi¬ 
dent-operations  and  manager-operations. 


Chester  K.  Quimhy  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  MGD  Information 
Products  division  of  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional.  Quimhy  was  formerly  with  Atex. 
Inc.,  as  vicepresident-marketing. 

Kdward  L.  Hawkins  was  named  sales 
engineer  for  MGD  Information  Products 
and  will  cover  the  south  central  territory 
including  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana. 

*  Jic 

James  B.  .Shea,  Jr.  was  appointed  east¬ 
ern  regional  marketing  manager  for  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators.  Inc.,  of  .Sacramento. 
Calif. 

Russ  Munson  was  appointed  western 
regional  marketing  representative  for 
System  Integrators  covering  the  12  west¬ 
ern  states. 

William  M.  Marohn  was  appointed 
vicepresident,  finance  for  Atex.  Inc. 
Marohn  was  vicepresident  and  controller 
of  Poole-Silver  Company. 

*  *  sic 

Joe  M«M>re  was  promoted  to  regional 
sales  manager  for  Berkley-Small.  The 
company  has  announced  the  expansion 
of  the  sales  force  to  16  representatives 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regional  sales 
territory. 

h  Dean  Holder  will  be  serving  news¬ 

papers  in  Calif..  Nevada,  and  Hawaii 
Dennis  Henderson,  of  .South  Bend.  In- 
diana.  will  be  serving  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  portions  of  Wisconsin.  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

Tim  Fink  will  be  covering  newspapers 
in  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  Neb¬ 
raska. 

3ft  ♦  5fc 

Thomas  L.  Young  was  appointed  V-l-P 
product  manager  for  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Young  has  been  a  sales 
engineer  for  Mergenthaler  the  past  three 
years. 
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When  you  have  more 
business  than  printing 
equipment,  press  on 
withifans  Union. 


If  you  want  to  expand  your  business 
but  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  lease  it  from  Trans 
Union. 

Leasing  frees  up  your  working 
capital  for  more  productive  and 
more  profitable  purposes.  And  leas¬ 
ing  can  help  smooth  out  cash  flow 
problems,  too. 

Lease  the  equipment  that’s 
right  for  you. 

We  can  lease  you  printing  presses, 
cameras,  composition  equipment,  or 
bindery  equipment.  One  press  or  an 
entire  printing  operation.  And  Trans 
Union  will  custom-tailor  a  lease  to 
meet  the  unancial  realities  of  your 
business. 


We  know  how  to  make  a 
good  impression. 

We  earned  our  apron  with  over  80 
years  of  leasing  experience.  We’ve 
served  small  newspapers  and  the 
large  dailies,  commercial  printers 
and  typesetters.  And  since  Trans 
Union  helped  pioneer  leasing  in  the 
printing  industry,  you  know  you’ll 
get  sound  advice  and  more  flexible 
terms. 

For  more  information  and  a 
booklet  explaining  how  Trans  Union 
can  write  a  lease  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  and  equipment  needs,  write  us. 
Or  call  (312)  431-3367. 


S  Trans  Union  Leasing 

An  Affiliate  of  Trans  Union  Corporation 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 


Please  send 

more  information  on 

Trans  Union  Leasing 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Name 


Position 


Company 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

In  Canada  contact  Metrocan  Leasing  Limited. 
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Video  display 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

copy  ready  a  week  in  advance,  and  often 
much  of  the  editing  they  did  would  be 
done  on  proofs.  We  no  longer  go  through 
those  cycles  of  editing  proofs,  sending 
proofs  down  for  correction  and  re- 
editing.  because  what  the  editor  sees  on 
the  VDT  is  what  he  gets.” 

After  the  contract  was  signed  on 
January  5.  1976.  Parkinson  scheduled 
project  team  meetings  in  his  office  at  9:30 
each  morning  to  chart  the  system’s  prog¬ 
ress. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
strike,  the  selection  and  installation  of  an 
electronic  editing  system,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  newsroom,  data  processing  and 
composing  room  personnel  had  to  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
scheduling  of  training  for  newsroom  and 
composing  room  personnel  who  would 
be  using  VDT's  was  a  particular  problem 
since  there  were  too  few  terminals  to 
permit  gradual  training.  Two  temporary 
classrooms  were  set  up  on  the  seventh 
floor,  one  in  the  computer  room  and  the 
other  across  the  hall,  with  ten  terminals 
in  one  room  and  eight  in  the  other. 

Three  Harris  instructors,  along  with 
Weiss  and  Zad,  shuffled  Post  editorial 
staffers  through  four  hour  blocks  of  in¬ 
struction,  with  three  blocks  scheduled 
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each  day,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Each  reporter  in  each  of  the  sections 
scheduled  to  use  the  terminals  received  a 
total  of  eight  hours  of  instruction  over  a 
two-day  period.  Copy  editors  received 
12  hours  of  training  while  a  selected 
group  of  editors  spent  16  hours  at  the 
machines,  with  emphasis  on  page 
make-up  and  styling.  Composing  room 
personnel  became  familiar  with  the  ter¬ 
minals  more  quickly  than  did  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  according  to  Parkinson,  there¬ 
fore,  they  required  fewer  hours  of  in¬ 
struction.  Parkinson  also  noted  that 
editorial  staff  members  were  given  two 
hours  of  training  each  on  the  IBM  Selec- 
tric  typewriters  the  Post  purchased  three 
years  ago  for  the  preparation  of  OCR 
scannable  copy. 

Parkinson  said  the  Post  is  producing 
about  the  volume  of  copy  on  the  2520  it 
had  anticipated  it  would — currently 
about  320  pages  a  week — despite  the  fact 
that  that  size  system  is  normally  used  for 
many  fewer  pages.  Since  installation, 
however.  Parkinson  said  the  Post  has 
input  more  copy  on  its  1500  VDT's  than 
it  had  expected,  with  less  copy  input  via 
OCR  and  less  keypunching  of  paper  tape 
required. 

“We  knew  we  would  have  to  do  our 
editing  on  VDT’s”  he  said,  “and  also 
realized  we  had  a  limited  number  of  ter¬ 
minals.  We  wanted  terminals  to  handle 
as  much  input  as  possible,  but  provided 
alternate  means  of  input — OCR  and 
keypunch — to  handle  any  overflow.  We 
were  happy  to  see  how  much  copy  we 
were  able  to  input  on  the  VDT’s,  and 
decided  to  move  four  of  the  six  VDT’s 
originally  assigned  to  the  composing 
room  up  to  the  fifth  floor.” 

The  1500  terminals  in  the  fifth  floor 
newsroom  have  been  placed  on  rollabout 
stands,  and  are  distributed  among  the 
departments  which  use  them  according 
to  a  schedule  prepared  by  Weiss  and  Zad 
after  consulting  with  each  section  editor 
on  his  or  her  section’s  varying  copy  vol¬ 
ume  requirements. 

Zad  explained  that  during  each  four 
hour  block  of  instruction,  the  two  classes 
in  session  used  some  of  the  more  than 
100  directories  they  would  eventually 
use  when  the  system  went  “live.” 

He  said  the  directories  the  Post  uses 
now  are  alphabetic  codes  which  allow 
reporters  and  editors  to  store  copy  in  the 
2520  system  and  recall  that  copy  later  for 
editing.  The  weekly  Outlook  section,  for 
example,  uses  five  directories.  The  OUC 
directory  is  used  to  store  raw  copy.  An 
OUE  directory  is  used  for  edited  copy 
while  the  OUF  directory  stores  finished 
copy  complete  with  heads  and  jump 
lines,  ready  to  be  “dumped”  for  typeset¬ 
ting.  The  two  remaining  Outlook  direc¬ 
tories  serve,  in  effect,  as  electronic  filing 
drawers  for  assistant  managing  editor 
Mary  Lou  Beatty  (OUB)  and  Outlook 
section  editor  A1  Horne  (OUH). 

According  to  Parkinson,  the  two  most 


common  and  most  serious  problems  the 
Post  has  encountered  using  its  system 
are  system  “traps,”  “halts”  or 
“crashes”  and  loss  of  data.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  those  problems  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  fixed,  however,  Parkinson 
and  Rich  Martin,  the  Post’s  data  proces¬ 
sing  coordinator  for  the  advanced  news 
system,  said  the  system  now  “crashes” 
an  average  of  once  a  week. 

The  system  can  normally  be  restored 
in  less  than  15  minutes  under  a  “hot 
start”  procedure.  “Warm  starts”  can 
take  an  hour  or  more  to  perform,  and  are 
used  when  more  serious  problems  occur. 
Warm  starts  involve  a  reconstrucion  of 
the  existing  data  base. 

Because  of  the  heavy  work  load  it  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  2520  has  also  “lost”  copy, 
usually  through  broken  chains.  While 
affecting  only  one  story,  and  sometimes 
only  a  single  take  of  copy  at  one  time, 
that  sporadic  loss  of  data  has  increased 
the  practice  of  copying  stories  in  disc 
memory,  which,  in  turn  ties  up  disc 
memory.  As  disc  memory  capacity  ap¬ 
proaches  saturation,  an  automatic 
“purge”  feature  is  activated  which 
“kills”  stories  already  typeset,  oldest 
stories  first,  until  25  per  cent  of  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  capacity  becomes  available.  Instal¬ 
lation  of  a  66  million  byte  disc,  expected 
later  this  year,  is  expected  to  relieve  that 
disc  capacity  problem. 

Although  system  failures  and  loss  of 
data  have  caused  serious  problems  for 
the  Post,  Rich  Martin  commented  that 
the  2520  was  available  97.7  per  cent  of 
the  time  from  11:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.. 
Monday  through  Friday,  for  the  first  90 
days  after  installation.  That  reliability 
record  exceeded  the  93  per  cent  availa- 
blity  Harris  had  promised  during  the 
start-up  period. 

The  current  system  provides  a  major 
advantage  for  production,  expecially  for 
paste-up.  since  it  can  store  a  complete 
section  of  the  paper,  then  dump  that  sec¬ 
tion  all  at  once. 

And  Martie  Zad  noted,  “a  little  more 
editing”  is  being  done  in  the  Post’s 
newsroom  now,  “because  we  don’t  have 
the  proofreaders  reading  advance  news 
copy  on  the  fourth  floor,  as  we  did  be¬ 
fore.  Editors  still  read  stories  three 
times,  but  that  third  reading  used  to 
come  after  the  page  proofs  had  been  re¬ 
turned.  Now,  all  three  readings  come  be¬ 
fore  the  keyboard  command  SE,  which 
‘sends’  stories  to  typesetting.” 

Roger  Parkinson  agreed.  “The  system 
makes  our  editorial  people  work  harder 
because  they  can’t  depend  on  proofread¬ 
ers  any  more  to  catch  their  editing  mis¬ 
takes.  but  1  think  any  fear  about  that 
extra  work  will  lessen  as  the  system 
shakes  down.  The  real  plus  in  the  system 
for  the  newsroom  is  control,  because 
what  an  editor  sees  on  his  or  her  screen 
on  the  fifth  floor  is  what  he’ll  see  when 
the  paper  is  printed.” 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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LEWIS  CARROLL  MAKES  SENSE  TO  US: 


/ 


'tT/iett  you  should  say  wRai 
youmoan”'  6o- at  least 

mean  tuRaifS say-lRai's 
IRe  same  tRing,you  Rnow.”^ 
c^To/  IRe  same  IRing  a  Bit.  ” ' 


WHEN  YOU  CALL  SOMEONE 
IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  A  REALTOR, 
YOU'RE  IDENTIFYING  THAT  PERSON  AS  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS® 


■MUST  A  NAME  MEAN  SOMETHING?”  “ 
‘OF  COURSE  IT  MUST.”  ^ 


m 

REALTOR' 


The  term  Realtor  and  the  Realtor  lo^o  are  federally 
registered  membership  marks  owned  by  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  They  designate  real  estate 
professionals  who  belong  to  the  National  Association 
and  subscribe  to  its  strict  Code  of  Ethics. 


“BUT  IF  I’M  NOT  THE  SAME,  THE  NEXT 
QUESTION  IS,  ‘WHO  IN  THE  WORLD  AM  I?’  ”  ~ 

Realtor  is  not  a  synonym  for  "real  estate  agent"  or 
"real  estate  broker,"  because  not  all  real  estate  agents 
and  brokers  are  Realtors.  You  won't  have  any  trouble 
using  the  term  Realtor  correctly  if  you  remember 
two  things: 

1.  When  you  write  or  talk  about  people  in  the  real 
estate  business,  make  sure  they're  members  of  the 
National  Association  before  you  call  them  Realtors. 
If  they're  not  members,  or  you're  not  sure  of  their 
membership  status,  use  "real  estate  broker"  or  "real 
estate  agent"  or  simply  "broker"  or  "agent!' 

2.  Because  Realtor  is  a  registered  collective  mem¬ 
bership  mark,  it  should  be  distinguished  from  ordi¬ 
nary  words  by  use  of  an  initial  cap. 


“BEGIN  AT  THE  BEGINNING  AND  GO  ON 
TILL  YOU  COME  TO  THE  END.”  ^ 

The  term  Realtor  was  created  and  adopted  in  1916  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (now 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors)  for  the  sole  use 
of  its  members.  This  exclusive  designation  has  given 
the  public  an  easy,  appropriate  way  to  recognize 
National  Association  members  and  distinguish  them 
from  non-members.  For  accurate  reporting,  therefore, 
it's  important  to  be  precise.  The  rules  are  simple. 

DON'T  call  someone  a  Realtor  unless  you  know  that 
person  is  a  member  of  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Use  "agent"  or  "broker"  instead. 

DON'T  spell  Realtor  without  an  initial  cap. 

care  of  fftc  sense 
and  iRe  sounds  mil  laRe 
care  of  IRemselvesC^ 


F()C)T\()JES  1  \Uirrh  Hurv  2  Alice  i  Mad  Hatter  4  Humpty  Dumpty  5  Kint;  at  Hearts,  h.  Duchess. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS® 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


1976 

July  linage 

Tlw  foUowinf  bnog*  tobwlolions  hoM  b»*n  compiM  by  NUdia  Rycords, 
Imc.,  for  tbo  oufusivo  pubbcotiofi  of  Editor  &  Pubbrhor.  Thoy  may  oof  bo 
ropriofod  or  pobEshod  io  ooy  form  wdbout  tbo  oipbcit  pormission  from 
Modio  Rocordv  loc.  tIOTE:  ftompoporr  morbod  with  codo  bolow  mclodo 
odmrtniof  io  Porodo  or  Fomity  Woobly,  opproiimoto  lioopo  os  foHoon: 

*Porodo— 48,373  fEomity  Woobty— 45,891 

1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PARI  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


ANERDREN,  N.C. 

Amoncon  Nows-o  .  605,579  52,472 

tAmoricoii  Now>-5  247,642  4,864 

Grood  Total  .  853,221  57,336 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  ItMords  io  1975. 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Roocoit  Joumol-o  .  2,462,630  9,312  2,754,158  50,160 

•Boocon  lounial-5  .  1,009,731  27,624  956,937  34,664 

Grood  Total  .  3,472J61  36,936  3,711,095  84824 


NOTE:  Boocon  joomol-o  ood  5  choopod  from  oight  to  six-columo  Juno  2, 
1975. 


ATLANTA,  OA. 

Conttitution-m  .  3,104,067  2,755837 

ioumoU  .  3820,697  163,046  3,087326  119315 

Joumol  8  CooftHution-S  .  1,380,079  1,317,715 

Grood  Total  7,704,843  163,046  7,160878  119315 

RAITIAAORE,  PAD. 

'Nows  Amorkon-S  .  633872  46848  497,063  46,212 

Nows  Amoricon-o  .  1,105,486  35,312  1,194,983  9,840 

Sun-m  .  1,442868  11,040  1829377  a,944 

5un-o  .  1,755,340  11,040  1,943825  101826 

Soo-S  .  1317,228  9,312  1,420856  17,176 

Grond  Total  .  6,454,094  113352  6,385804  220800 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Aduocoto  (5oo  Noto)  . . .  2,802,313  284^795 

*Advocato-5  .  840,015  726,965 

Grand  Total  .  3842828  3,369,760 


NOTE:  Advocoto-m  ond  5tata  Timosra  sold  in  combinotion;  linogo  of  ono 
odition,  Advocoto-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Advocoto-m,  Stato  Timos-o  and  Advocoto-S  chongod  from  oight  to 
six-column  Sopt.  1,  1975. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  NJ. 

Rocord-o  .  1836831  246,128  1,915368  210,004 

tRocord-S  .  850,390  239,772  655,479  232,464 

Grond  Total  .  2887821  485,900  2371847  442,468 

NOTE:  Rocord-o  pubbshod  5  ^ys  o  wook  only. 

BINGHAAATON,  N.T. 

Prass-o  .  1,762883  1878,437 

•Prots-5  .  625343  415848 

Grond  Total  .  2,387826  2,094,085 

NOTE:  Prass-o8S  chongod  from  on  oight  to  nmo-column  Mor.  29,  1976. 

BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 

Nows-o  573,427 

Nows-5  .  268,414 

Grond  Total  .  841841 


NOTE:  Nows-o  pubbshod  5  doys  o  wook  only;  Not  moosurod  by  Modio 
Rocords  in  1975. 


BOSTON,  AAASS. 

Horald  Amorkon-m  ....  1,113872  956333 

Horald  Advortitor-5  ....  520.955  206.845  541869  231,028 

Globo-o  .  1347,733  14392  1,428,254 

Globo-m  .  2.105813  14392  1,732830 

‘Globo-5  .  1,428,527  184,812  1.344853  235,120 

Grond  Total  .  6,715,900  420,841  6.004,139  466,148 

NOTE:  Globo-o  pubkthod  5  doys  o  wook  only. 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comora-o  .  1323845  16,224 

Comorn-S  .  433,748 

Grand  Total  .  1,956.793  16824 

NOTE:  Not  nxoosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975. 

BRAORPaON,  FLA. 

Hnrald-o  .  901,436 

tHorold-5  .  400,908 

Grand  Total  .  1,302844 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courior  Exprass-m  .  691309  4389  756,169  6,213 

'Courior  Exprass-5  .  674892  46316  752897  20880 

Nows-o  .  2313892  92832  2,491,743  77896 

Grand  Total  .  3879,793  143.937  4800809  104,789 

CAAADEN,  NJ. 

Courior  Post-o  .  2.409897  73,830  2824,291  123,480 

NOTE:  Courior  Potl-o  chongod  from  oight  to  six  column  Doc.  I,  1975. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Nows-o  .  1813,203 

Obsorvor-m  .  2868894  87,202 

•Obsorvor-S  .  782,180  31,920 

Grand  Total  .  4863,477  119,120 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975. 

CHICAGO,  lU. 

Tribuno-m  .  3882,994  2825812  2,917,452  1849,753 

Tribunn-S  .  1846866  583,038  1,464.446  499,368 

Nows-o  .  1,468852  4n,666  1884,224  328,512 

5un  Timos-m  .  2,735366  467,993  2,478897  268824 

‘Sun  Thoos-S  .  792812  443,098  763,140  326,269 

Grond  Total  .  9,925,990  4,297,107  9807859  3,272326 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  mi  5  chongod  from  oight  ta  nino-column  July  1,  1975. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguinr-m  .  2897894  2329807 

Enguiror-S  .  1852,111  4864  1800827 

Posl-o  .  2,278,417  44,161  2,176,932  37391 

Grond  Total  .  6327,822  49825  6807366  37391 


NOTE:  Posl-o  offoctivo  Juno  2, 1975  ond  Enguiror-m  ond  5  ^octivo  Juno 
3,  1975,  chongod  from  oight  ta  nhw-column. 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Doolor-m  .  2,952,139  237,167  2,581868  217843 

Ploin  Doolor-5  .  1,149,458  36,702  1.163308  38,803 

Pross-o  .  1,877,173  528,223  1,951,893  242863 

Grand  Total  .  5,978,770  802,092  5,697,069  499309 

NOTE:  Effoctivo  Sopt.  1,  1975,  Plain  Doolor-m  and  5  chongod  from  oight  ta 
nino-column.  Prass-o  chongod  from  oight  ta  nmo-column. 

COLUAABUS,  GA. 

Enguirar  (Son  Nolo)  ....  1,348,528  71,266  1,298,114  56,186 

‘lodgor  Enguiror-S  ....  435,015  372,793  8,502 

Grand  Total  .  1.783343  71,266  1,670,907  64,688 


NOTE:  Enguiror-m  ond  Lodgor-o  sold  in  combinotion;  knogo  of  ono  odition, 
Enguirar-m  is  shown. 


ERIE,  RA. 

Timos  (Son  Nolo)  .  1,404,693  1,378,555 

‘Timos  Nows-5  .  654814  642.697 

Grand  Total  .  2,058,707  2,021,252 

NOTE:  Timos-o  ond  Nows-m  sold  in  combinotion:  linogo  of  ono  odition, 
Timos-o  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

Nows-o  .  3.315,299  247,835  3,431,636  180,961 

‘Nows-S  .  1,222,393  1,211,190 

Nows-sot .  1839872  778,049 

Grond  Total  .  5377364  247835  5,420875  180,961 


NOTE:  Nows-o  pubkshod  5  doys  o  wook  only;  Nows-o,5  ond  sot.  chongod 
from  oight  ta  six-column  Moy  12,  1975. 


COLUlWBUS.  OHIO 

Dispotch-o  .  2,738,870  80,473  2  838,645  137,728 

Dispotch-S  .  1,410342  1  897,747 

Citixon  Journol-m  .  1,011879  _  896327  _ 

Grond  Total  .  5,161,091  80,473  5,132,9)9  137,728 

NOTE:  Oispotch-o  ond  5  ond  Citixon  Joumol-m  chongod  from  oight  ta 
nino-column  Jon.  13,  1976. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Nows-m  . 

.  3,926,717 

262,425  3357,761 

162840 

Nows-S  . 

.  1,237,167 

71,928  1,102,761 

19,416 

Times  Herald-e  . 

.  3,476802 

168374  3,172,126 

153,212 

*  Times  HeroM-b  . 

.  1,131,232 

78,712  1  847,233 

»392 

Grond  Totel  . 

.  9,771,318 

581839  8879881 

365,860 

NOTE:  Effoctivo  Doc.  29, 

1975:  Nows-i 

m  and  S  chongod  from 

eight  to 

nine-column.  Times  Herold-e  ond  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine- 

-column. 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journal  Herold-m  . 

.  2,093869 

94,441  2,019870 

90883 

News-e  . 

.  2,204,600 

94,364  2,169,636 

107,224 

‘Nows-S  . 

. .  818,923 

650333 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,117,392 

188805  4,840,039 

205,907 

NOTE:  Joumol  Horald-m  and  Nows-o  ond  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt  Nows-m  .  3,523,740  3,126,961 

‘Rocky  Ml  Nows-5  ....  680,224  571,128 

Posl-o  .  3,039,332  137,639  3,190,255  184,230 

Posl-S  .  1333,207  1,357,768  _ 

Grood  Total  .  8,776,503  137839  8846,112  184830 

NOTE:  Post-o  ond  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  MKH. 

Froo  Pross-m  .  2,063,553  165872  1  837,485  172821 

‘Froo  Prass-S  .  538319  153,454  466,653  127,230 

Nows-o  .  2,990820  534863  2  878,736  409,707 

Nows-5  .  1,206,159  178,284  1  828,777  169,433 

Grand  Total  .  6,798,851  1,032.273  S3118S1  878,991 

NOTE:  Nows-o  ond  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

HoroU-o  .  898,965 

Nows  Tribuno-m  .  1,044801 

Nows  Tribuno-S  .  533,495  8,448 

Grond  Total  .  2,477861  8,448 


NOTE:  Horald-o  pubkshod  5  doys  o  wook  only;  Not  moosurod  by  Modio 
Rocords  m  1975. 

NOTE:  Nows  Tribuno-m  mi  5  8  Horald-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nitio- 
colunms. 


GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribuno-o  .  1393.959  278,389 

tPosI  Tribuno-5  .  602,347  11,692 

Grand  Total  .  2,196,306  290,081 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975;  Post  Tribuno  is  on 
ostobkshod  nino  column  nowspopor  ond  is  moosurod  accordingly. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Horald-o  .  796,229 

tHorald-5  .  299829  13,712 

Grand  Total  .  1,095858  13,712 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1975. 


HJUTFORD,  CONN. 


Couront-m  . 

..  2377,418 

2,497,641 

*Couront-S  . 

929,060 

341,386 

998,984 

229,448 

Times-e  . 

644,928 

20,783 

841,446 

43,441 

fTimes-S  . 

. .  233886 

1,177 

186,270 

67,961 

Graml  Totol  . 

...  4,385,292 

363,346 

4324,341 

340,850 

H0F40LULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

...  2,980,321 

2,860,290 

Stor  BuHetin-e  . 

...  3,082,082 

3811,834 

*Stor  Bulletin  B 

Advertiser-S  . 

. ..  1,112808 

1841,971 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  7,174,411 

6,914895 

HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 

Chronicle*#  . 

..  4,355,216 

454,869 

3,955,273 

454,188 

Chronkle-S  . 

,.  1813806 

198,272 

1322,897 

187804 

Post-m  . 

..  3,719,486 

406,178 

3841,152 

344,781 

‘Post-S  . 

..  1,208,194 

141833 

1,066,863 

110,844 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  11,096,102 

1,201,152 

9,886,185 

1,097,117 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e  on< 

S  ond  Post-m 

ond  $  chongod  from  eight  to 

nmo-column  July  1, 

1975. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Herald  (See  Note)  . . 

...  1838,274 

1844844 

*  Herald  Leoder-S  . . . 

. . .  758,985 

682,864 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.,.  2,597859 

2,327,708 

NOTE;  Herold-m  ond  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion, 

linogo  of  one  edition. 

Herold-m  is  shown. 

Limi  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arftonsos  (}azette-m 

...  1842879 

1328,754 

*Arfconsos  (Mzet1e-S 

. . .  539329 

468,217 

Arhonsos  Oemocrot-e 

. . .  647,086 

12800 

742845 

fArkonsos  Democrot-S 

326,273 

271,023 

Grond  Totol  .... 

...  3,155,767 

12,000 

3810,039 

[Continued  on  page  45) 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
July  1976 

A  summary  of  newspaper  adveilising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1976 

1975 

Dollar  Change 

Classiflcations 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

July  . 

.$  195,585$ 

164,650 

+  31,935 

+  19.4 

First  Seven  Months 

1,542,621 

1,286,476 

+  256,145 

+  19.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

July  . 

44,761 

40,192 

+  4,569 

+  11.4 

First  Seven  Months 

381,964 

334,993 

+  46,971 

+  14.0 

Cieneral 

July  . 

42,057 

32,736 

+  9,321 

+  28.5 

First  Seven  Months 

394,073 

314,961 

+  79,112 

+25.1 

Automotive 

July  . 

8,599 

6,129 

+  2,470 

+  40.3 

First  Seven  Months 

67,355 

55,372 

+  11,983 

+  21.6 

Financial 

July  . 

10,544 

10,733 

189 

-  1.8 

First  Seven  Months 

84,037 

77,362 

+  6,675 

+  8.6 

Classified 

July  . 

.  104,935 

80,600 

+  24,335 

+  30.2 

First  Seven  Months 

729,223 

571,276 

+  157,947 

+27.6 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

.  362,720 

294,848 

+  67,872 

+23.0 

First  Seven  Months 

2,817,309 

2,305,447 

+511,862 

+22.2 
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LINAGE — (Cont'dfrom  page  44) 

1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

LONG  BfACH,  CALIF. 

Indtpend«nt  (S«t  Not*)  .  2,172,416  667,285 

^Indepondont  Pross 


Ttl*4rom-5  .  649,683  3,696 

Grond  Totol  .  2,822,099  670,981 


NOTE:  Indopondont-m  and  Pross  Tolegrom.*  sold  in  combinotion;  linog*  of 
000  edition,  Indepondent-m  is  shown;  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Records 
in  1975. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nowsdoy*  .  2,310,787  549,218  2,183,020  540,437 

N*wsdoy-5  .  541,392  267,113  480,547  161,264 

Grond  Totol  .  2,852,179  816,331  2663,567  701,701 

LOS  ANGfLES,  CALIF. 

Timos-m  .  4,432665  2,199,426  4,325,637  1,793,201 

r,m*s-S  .  2,005,508  717,314  1,885,627  1,023,248 

Horold  Exominor-e  .  651,722  764,308 

Heroid  Exominor-S  .  175,433  196,953  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  7,265,228  2,916,740  7,172,525  2,816,449 

NOTE:  Do*  to  chongos  in  th*  moosuring  proctko,  th*  Los  Angelos  Times 
1976  vs  1975  port  run  ion*  linoge  is  not  comporoblo. 

AAACON,  GA. 

Tologroph  (So*  Note)  . .  .  1,151624  1,265,485  1,465 

•Tologroph  t  N*ws-5  . .  464,630  361,482  1,859 

Grond  Totol  .  1,616,154  1,626,967  3,324 


NOTE:  Tolegroph-m  ond  N*ws-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linog*  of  one  edition, 
Tologroph-m  is  shown  in  1976;  for  lost  year  News,  evening  figures  ore 
shown. 

AAANCHESTER,  N.H. 


Union  Loodornl  .  1,198,373  1,208,581 

tNow  Hompshir*  Nows-S  401,201  405,785 

Grond  Total  .  1699,574  1,614,366 

MIAAAI,  FLA. 

Horold-m  .  3,775,417  479,860  3,831,182  154,033 

Horold-5  .  1,562,121  168,920  1,612,231  79,930 

Nows*  .  1,730,336  52,920  1,699,548  55,440 

Grond  Total  .  7,067,874  701,700  7,142,961  289,403 

NOTE:  Herold-m  ond  5  ond  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Mar. 

3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sontinol-m  .  1,467,707  1,416,915  9,180 

Journol-o  .  2,953,377  291,604  2,919,777  265,320 

Jnomol-5  .  1,437,620  198,766  1,471,252  177,575 

Grond  Totol  .  5,858,704  490,370  5,807,944  452,075 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuno-m  .  1,832637  50,650 

Tribon*-5  .  1,354,855  171,688 

5lor-*  .  2,256,968  443,160 

Grond  Totol  .  5,464,360  665,498 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  ond  5  ond  5tar-*  changed  from  night  to  six-column 
during  yoor  1975;  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Sonnor-o  .  2,202,487  56,456  2,165,633  36,960 

Tonnossoon-m  .  2,300,280  56,656  2,148633  37,040 

•Tonnossoon-S  .  822,972  24,480  749,287  37,904 

Grond  Totol  .  5,325,739  137,592  5,063,453  111,904 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Timos-m  .  2,209,884  2,188,959 

Tim*s-S  .  1,964,774  550,628  1,786,903  368,982 

N*ws-,n  .  1,145,734  931,026  1,250,913  813,373 

Nows-S  .  599,421  811,553  579,729  833,272 

Post-*  .  731,442  910,175  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  6,651,255  2,293,207  6,716,679  2,015,627 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

5tor  Lodgor-m  .  2,317,866  85,945  2,281,484  73,805 

‘Stor  L*dg*r-5  .  1,314,561  17,600  1,257,855  20,376 

Grond  Totol  .  3,632,427  103,545  3,539,339  94,181 

NILES,  MICH. 

Stor-e  .  459,006 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sontinel  Slor-d  .  2,516,610  587,397  2,496,850  429,909 

‘Sentinel  Stor-S  .  849,975  155,240  816,209  118,469 

Grond  Totol  .  3,366,585  742,637  3,313,059  548,378 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor-Nows-d  .  951,502  204,239 

*Slor-N*ws-S  .  293,144  16,668 

Grand  Totol  .  1,244646  220,907 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Media  Records  in  1975. 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Horold  Nows  *  .  1,205,284  224,201 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 

PATERSON,  NJ, 

Nows-d  .  910,893  7,280 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumol  Stor-d  .  1,944,801  24,664 

‘Joumol  Stor-S  .  589,676  26,976 

Grand  Totol  .  2634,477  51,640 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Bulletin-*  .  1,721621  554,727  1,811,205  578,278 

‘BulUtin-5  .  515,732  226,447  520,868  310,426 

Inguiror-m  .  1,737,508  118,954  1672,732  91,461 

lnguir*r-5  .  1,239,913  385,291  1,242,173  375,487 

Nows-o  .  937,277  25,920  866,293  25,056 

Grond  Totol  .  6,151,751  1,311,339  6,013,271  1,380,708 


NOTE:  Elloctiv*  Moy  19,  1975:  Bulletin-*  ond  5  chon^d  from  eight  to 
six-column;  Inguiror-m  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  six-column;  News-* 
chonged  from  six-column  to  fivo-column.  Th*  doto  in  this  report  cover¬ 
ing  th*  Nows-o  reflects  the  converted  linage  to  six-column  formot. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9,  1976 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post  Gozotto-m  .  790,054  146,635 

Press-*  .  1,659,002  59,999  326,694 

*Pr*ss-S  .  1,325,282  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  3,774,338  59,999  473,329 


NOTE:  Post  Gozotto-m  ond  Press-*  ond  5  chongod  from  eight  to  nino- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

NOTE:  Pittsburgh  nowspopers  did  not  publish  July  1  through  27, 1975  due 
to  strike  conditions. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 


Bullotin-o  .  1,586,440  280,718  1  672,806  180,267 

Joumol-m  .  1,464,672  18,240  1,346,769 

Joumol-5  .  870,138  53,132  861,153 

Grond  Totol  .  3,921,250  352,090  3,780,728  180,267 


NOTE:  Bulletin-*  ond  Joumol-m  hove  o  combined  Saturday  edition;  linage 
is  only  shown  for  Bulletin-o. 

ROCHESnR,  N.Y. 

Democrot  &  Chroniclo-m  1,739,795  266,204  1,665,082  86650 
Domocrot  &  Chronicl*-5  .  793,937  108,032  841,525  18,004 


Times  Union-*  .  1,639,153  241,633  1,754689  71652 

Grond  Total  .  4,172,885  615,869  4,261,296  176,106 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chroniclo-m  and  5  and  Times  Union-o  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

8*0-0  .  2,755,351  246,696  2,737,058  197,614 

‘8*0-5  819,641  55,392  688,628  12,000 

Union-m  .  1,760,735  86,016  1,558,261  73,920 

tUnion-S  .  267,156  _ 197,360  1,200 

Grond  Totol  .  5,602,883  388,104  5,181,307  284,734 

NOTE:  Boe-o  and  5  and  Union-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Sopt.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Glob*  Democrot-m  .  1,151,033  188,612 

Globe  Domocrot-w/o  . . .  535,667  29,289 

Post  Dispotch-o  .  1,651,780  54,552 

‘Post  Dispotch-S  .  1,428,924  18,048 

Grond  Totol  .  4,767,404  290,501 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrot-m  published  5  doys  o  week  only;  Not  moosurod  by 
Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionoor  Press-m  .  1,404,265 

‘Pioneer  Press-5  .  1,032,755 

Dispotch-o  .  2,007,754  244,055 

Grond  Total  .  4,444,774  244,055 

NOTE:  Pionoor  Pross  and  Dispatch  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  April 
1,  1976;  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1975. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  2,096,752  26,064  2,025,037 

Timos-m  .  2,690,748  880,929  2^3,421  758,094 

‘Times-S  .  1,000,856  158,188  930,461  185,990 

Grond  Totol  .  5,788,356  1,065,181  5,598,919  944,084 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  2,191,295  163,896  1,918,813 

tExpress-News-5  .  820,713  35,272  724,077 

Expross-Nows-sot .  534,238  351,672 

News-e  .  1,863,158  116,216  1,730,900 

Ughl-e  .  2,583,367  2,296,330 

‘Light-5  .  914,212  830,084 

Light-sot .  374,326  259,373 

Grond  Totol  .  9,281,309  315,384  8,111,249 

NOTE:  Expr*ss-m,  Nows-o  ond  Light-*  published  5  days  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  Light-e,5&sot.  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Juno  15,  1976. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,953,521  65,910  2,668,595  79,752 

‘Union-5  .  1,090,421  12,096  1,045,265 

Tribune  *  .  3,226,356  105,982  3,072,734  73420 

Grand  Total  .  7,270,298  183,988  6,786,594  153,072 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,877,034  219,888  1,889,312 

Exominer-e  .  1,850,507  219,888  1,903,210 

Examiner  &  Chronicl*-S  .  855,282  841,768 

Grond  Totol  .  4,582,823  439,776  4,634,290 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Morcury-m  .  4,375,912  155,917  4,152,444  232,114 

Nows-e  .  3,426,844  156,162  3331,093  232,051 

‘Mercury-News-S  .  1,260,429  1,128,756  _ 

Grand  Total  .  9,063,185  312,079  9,112,»3  464,165 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  and  Nows-o  has  o  combined  Soturdoy  edition;  linogo  is 
only  shown  for  th*  Morcury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumol-o  .  1,601,579  54,992  1,664,298 

Timos-m  .  2,319,725  71,216  2,291,986 

Tim*s-5  .  633,396  12,000  755,079 

Grand  Totol  .  4,554,700  138,208  4,711,363 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Heroid  Journol-o  .  1,699,576  9,432  1,742,845  13,459 

‘Herald  Am*ricon-5  ....  703,398  11,119  694,888  12,223 

Post  5tondord-m  .  1,065,234  17,551  913,560  23383 

Grond  Totol  .  3,468,208  38,102  3,351,293  49,265 

TALLAHASSEE,  FUk. 

Oemocrot-o  .  1,355,522  3,650  U32,574  8,500 

‘Democrat  s  .  454,902  375,909  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  1,810,424  3,650  1,708,483  8300 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribuno-m  .  2,978,358  291,888  2,881353  303,916 

Tribunes  .  1,080364  33M  913,253 

Timos-o  .  2,035,857  1,931,194  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  6,094,779  295,584  5,726,000  303,916 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  ond  5  ond  Timos-o  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975. 

TRENTON,  NJ. 

Times-*  .  1,318,397  1302,356 

tTimes  Advertisor-S  ....  787,885  10,847  670,224  8,500 

Trentonion-m  .  1,219,962  1,067,878 

Trentonion-S  .  133,602 

Grond  Totol  .  3,459,846  10,847  3,040,458  8,500 


NOTE:  Timos-o  published  5  doys  o  week  only;  offoctivo  Sept.  13,  1975 
published  6  days  o  week. 

NOTE:  Timos-o  and  Times  Adv*rtisor-S  changed  from  nine  to  six-column 
Sopt.  10,  1974.  Tr*ntonion-5  first  publicotion  Nov.  13, 1975. 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Posl-m  .  4,265,388  279,326  4,187,239  381,449 

‘Posts  .  1,651,409  224,024  1,450,333  157,176 

Stor-o  .  2,247,169  191,102  1  398,025  227,194 

Stor-S  .  536350  133,891  434,324  47,076 

Grond  Totol  .  8,700316  828343  7,969,921  812,895 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,374,210  74,990  2,257,133  19,142 

Timos-o  .  2,053,494  74,979  1,961,469  29,114 

‘Post  Tim*s-S  .  921,725  _ 741393  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  5349,429  149,969  4,960,195  48,256 


NOTE:  Post-m  and  Timos-o  hove  o  combinod  Saturday  edition;  the  linog*  is 
only  shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE;  Post-m,  rmtos-o  and  Post  Timos-S  chongod  from  eight  to  six-column 


Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS  N*Y* 

Reporter  Dispotch-o  ....  1,300,139  '246,001  1,292393  129,686 

WICHITA,  KJLNS. 

Eogl*-m  .  2,180,756  116,322 

B*ocon-e  .  868,941  83,797 

‘EogI*  &  Boocon-S  ....  617,924  37,664 

Grond  Total  .  3,667,621  237,783 


NOTE:  Eoglo-m  and  Beocon-o  has  o  combinod  Soturdoy  edition;  linogo  is 
only  shown  for  Eogle-m.  Not  moosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1975. 
NOTE:  Eoglo,  Beacon  ond  Eagle  Beacon  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
Apr.  1,  1976. 

JULY  197B/1975 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Tim*s-Union-m  .  1389,836  1,400,033 

Knickorbockor  Nows-o  . .  1,094,525  1,057,959 

Timos-Union-S  .  615,742  580,912 

Grand  Total  .  3,300,103  3,038,904 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Nows-m  .  1,193,793  1,117,598 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Fro*  Pr*ss-m  .  1,974,574  1,726,088 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gozetto-o  .  936,628  993,426 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts:  139,664  linos  in  1976;  173,376  linos  in  1975. 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telogrom-o  .  676,508  705,222 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 28380  linos  in  1976;  32397  in  1975. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-CHy  Timos-o&m  . . .  2,706,340  2,693,908 

Quod-City  Timos-S  .  544386  554,778 

Grand  Total  .  3,250,926  3,248,686 

DES  AAOINES,  IOWA 

R*gist*r-m  .  739,995  202,668  628,534 

Tribune-*  .  1,124,060  1,057,797 

Registers  .  541,339  97,521  452,670  112318 

Grond  Total  .  2,405,394  300,189  2,139,000  112,318 

NOTE:  Register  ond  Tribune  changed  from  8  to  6  columns  Jon.  4,  1976; 
Both  1975  and  1976  figures  shown  obovo  ora  on  6-column  basis. 
EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-o  .  3,949,982  3,578,778 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Coloradoon-oS  .  1,417,150  1,333,430 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 151,704  linos  in  1976;  120,400  linos  in  1975. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Jouraol-GozoHo-m  .  1,547,434  1,460,270 

Nows-Sontinel-*  .  1,963,262  1,942,724 

Jouraol-Gozotto-S  .  543,648  510,916 

Grond  Total  .  4,054,344  3,913,910 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Stor-Tologram-m  .  1,214,178  1,143,548 

Stor-Tolegram-o  .  1313,906  1  372,370 

Slor-Telogram-S  .  708,806  622,650 

Grond  Totol  .  3336,890  3,438,568 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribono-o  .  723,282  719,908 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 81,872  linos  in  1976;  68,026  linos  in  1975. 
GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

Nows-mS  .  2,350370  2,091,054 

Piodmont-o  .  N.A.  N.JL 

Grond  Total  .  2,350,670  2,091,054 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Slor-m  .  2,763,286  2,613,177 

News-*  .  2,237,488  2,222,950 

Stor-S  .  1,149,693  1,112,443 

Grond  Total  .  6,150,467  5,948,570 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Prass-Citiz*n-o  .  909,160  849,044 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 111,860  Nnos  in  1976;  138,040  linos  in  1975. 
KANSAS  CITY,  AAO. 

Timos-m  .  2,237,997  1,975,965 

Stor-o  .  1,105,948  94,961  1,008,980  136,153 

Stor-S  .  1,064,419  987,471  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  4,408,364  94,961  3,972,416  136,153 

KITCHENER-WAHRLOO,  ONT. 

Rocord-o  .  2,327,617  2,174,953 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

HoroU-o  .  1,123333  1,032,080 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Slor-d&S  .  1,866,942  1,674,344 

NOTE:  Includes  insorts— 210,238  linos  in  1976;  141,792  linos  in  1975. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courior-Journol-m  .  2,192,750  2,200,625 

Timos-o  .  2,253,254  2,425387 

Courier  Jounral  &  Timos-S  1,143,362  1,149,715 

Grond  Totol  .  5389,366  5,n5,927 


NOTE:  ROP  Disploy  Linogo  published  on  6-column  bosis,  but  converted  to 
8-column  basis  above.  Clossifiod  published  and  reported  obovo  on 
10-column  bosis. 

( Continued  on  page  46) 
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Newsday  cleared  of  women 
discrimination  charges 


The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  cleared  Newsday  of  the 
bulk  of  the  charges  that  were  made  in 
December.  1973.  by  a  group  of  female 
employes,  publisher  William  Attwood 
announced  September  30. 

“We  are  pleased  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  ruling  substantially  supports  the 
position  that  New  sday  has  maintained  all 
along.”  Attwood  said.  “The  mling  gives 
recognition  to  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  over  the  past  three  years  under  the 
Newsday  Affirmative  Action  program. 
We  are  confident  that  the  conciliation 
procedure  planned  by  the  EEOC  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  resolution  of  the  remaining 
allegations." 

The  Commission  found  no  violation  by 
Newsday  with  respect  to  allegations  by 
the  women  of  discrimination  against 


women  in  salary,  training,  discharge  and 
harassment.  The  charge  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  benefits  was  also  dis¬ 
missed.  with  the  e.xception  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pregnancy  being  treated  as  a  dis¬ 
ability.  an  issue  that  is  currently  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Commission  also  ruled  that  since 
1974.  when  Newsduy's  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  program  was  established,  there  has 
been  no  discrimination  in  hiring  by  the 
editorial  department,  where  most  of  the 
complainants  were  employed,  or  in  re¬ 
cruiting  by  all  departments. 

The  Commission  did  find  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  charges  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  job  classification,  promotion  and 
non-editorial  hiring.  Prior  to  1974.  the 
Commission  said  there  was  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  recruiting  and  hiring. 


LINAGE — (Cant'd from  page  45) 

1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PUT  RUN  FUU  RUN  PARI  RUN 


PAADISON,  WIS. 

Capitol  Timet.*  .  2,185.967  1,966,972 

Wit.  Stole  Joomol-m  .  .  2,271331  2,044,385 

Wit  Slot*  Joumol-S  562,072  589,729 

Groittl  Tolol  5,019370  4,601,086 

NOTC:  6<olumn  poget  hove  been  converted  to  8.column  figuret. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Comnterciol  Appeol-m  .  2320342  2,427,810 

Prett-Scimitor^  .  1384322  119,392  1,728,594  93,436 

Commercial  Appeol-S  .  .  .  898,170  _  857,962  _ 

Grand  Totol  5,402,754  119,392  5,014,366  93,436 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  935,298  913,192 

iournaira  906,346  878,318 

Grand  Total  .  1,841,644  1391,510 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,433,980  1,235,296 

Newt-Slorra  1,241,470  1,157370 

World-S  .  401,239  356,916 

Grand  Tolol  .  3,076,689  2,749,582 

MONTREAL,  OUE, 

Gontte-m  .  1313,153  1,826,505 

Storra  .  2,724371  1,819,837 

L*  Devoir-m  .  327,07  320,264 

Le  Dimonche.Motin.5  .  . .  264357  269374 

NOTE:  L*  Dimonche-Motin  includet  "Pertpectivo"  ond  intertt:  32341  bnet 
in  1974,  27,388  (net  in  1975. 

NASHUA,  N,H, 

Telegrapb.*  1,108,093  1,104,795 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA, 

Pratt-m  .  2,237,464  2,170,784 

Timet-HeraUra  .  1,891322  1,944,934 

Prett-S  .  817,342  700,798 

Grand  Totol  .  4,945,850  4,814318 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virgmw-Pilol-m  .  2,880,238  2,729,054 

Ledger-Storra  .  2,489382  2,248,249 

Virginio.Pilol-5  .  1311382  1,044,003 

Grand  Total  .  4381,702  4,043,328 

NORTH  BAY  ONT. 

Noggel-e  982,777  923377 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegramra-tot -m  .  843393  443,318 

NOTE:  Includet  FomilY  Weekly:  S5,i71  bnet  in  1974;  39,249  linet  in  1975. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribunes  2,319,753  149,055  2,118,425 

Tribun*-S  .  759,168  821,451 

Grand  Totol  .  3,078,921  169,055  2,939,876 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includet  Parade  ond  Comkt:  50,890  knot  in  1976;  43,170 
linet  m  1975. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord  Euminerra  .  .  .  1,490,710  1  312,962 

Slondord  Eiominer-S  507,428  517330 

Grand  Tolol  .  1,998,138  2,030,492 

NOTE:  Sunday  includet  Family  Weekly:  45,892  knet  in  1976;  39,942  linet  in 
1975. 

OKLAHOPAA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklobomon-m  2,102,049  520,517  1,861,787  481,977 

Timetra  .  1375375  386,363  1,699359  392,626 

Oklohomon-5  .  865,942  _ 758,941  _ 

Grand  Total  .  4343,046  906,880  4,320,287  874303 

OAAAHA,  NEB. 

World-H*raU-m.*.S  2,922,542  2  350,288 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

R*gitler-m  .  4,124,722  3,714,004 

Regitterra  .  4,124,722  3,714,004 

Regitter-S  .  1,127318  1  342,330 

Grond  Tolol  .  5,252,240  4,756,334 


NOTE:  All  Doy  Nowtpoper,  m&e  told  in  combinotion;  Porode  linage  it 
mcluded  obov*. 


1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeOrartra  .  1,913,406  1,836342 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

R*pubkc-m  .  3,801,028  3  351.156 

Goielt*.*  3,703,294  3.521.448 

R*pubkc-5  .  1,231,356  1,277,878 

Grand  Totol  .  8,735378  8,350.482 

PORTLAND,  AAAINE 

Pratt-Herald-m  1,330,487  1,190,285 

Eiprett.*  .  1,277,669  1,148,369 

T*l*grom-5  .  711,426  603,205 

Grond  Total  .  3.319382  2,941,859 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includet  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonion-m-5  .  4,414,130  4,058,138 

Oregon  iournaira  .  1,214,276  1,276,838 

Grond  Totol  .  5,628,406  5,335,076 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 

Jouraolra.S  .  2.015.608  2,056,754 

NOTE:  Includet  intertt  366,016  knet  in  1976;  366,016  linet  in  1975 

READING,  PA. 

Timet-m/Eoglera  .  1,303,523  1,301,726 

Eogle-S  .  488.326  448,439 

Grond  Tolol  1,791,849  1,750,265 


RENO,  NEV. 

Goietto  &  Journol-m,e85  3,605,098  3,276,784 

NOTE:  Includet  intertt — 707,952  knet  in  1976;  479, i92  knet  in  1975. 
RICHPAOND,  VA. 

Timet-Ditpotch-m  .  1,833,767  1,734,976 

Nevrt-leoderra  .  1395,687  1,612.762 

Tim*t4>itpolch-5  .  922.787  822,099 

Grond  Totol  .  4,352,241  4,169,837 

NOTE:  Porl-run  and  comict  not  included. 

ST.  CLOUD  A  LinLE  FALLS,  MINN. 

Timet  I  Trantcriptra  . .  .  1,628,158  1,844,122 

NOTE:  Includet  intertt— 183,008  knet  in  1976;  162,624  linet  in  1975. 

SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Cokiornio-*  .  1,942,248  2.027,298 

NOTE:  Includet  intertt— 327,488  knet  in  1976;  361,200  linet  in  1975. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

N*wt-Pr*tt-*.S  .  2,087,148  2,025,240 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

5tor.H*rald-m5  .  936.935  834,490 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included — 55,020  knet  in  1976;  51,395  linet  in  1975. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Pofl-Intelkgencerm  .  1319,051  1394,207 

Pott-InteHigencer-S  ....  393,633  357,488 

Grand  Total  .  1,912,684  1,751,695 

Tim*t-*S  3,451,322  3,215372 

NOTE:  Timet  changed  from  8  to  6  columnt  in  ion.  1976.  All  Pott  linage 
figuret  tfiown  obov*  hove  been  converted  to  6  column  botit. 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Argut*L*odorra,5  .  1,728308  1,678,866 

NOTE:  Includet  intertt — 180,264  knet  in  1976;  266,112  linet  in  1975. 


SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 


South  Boy  Breeze-e 

.  3,005,674 

2,790,494 

Spokesmon-Review-m 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1,406,580 

1307,215 

Chronicle-e  . 

. .  1,421,753 

1,421,158 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

617,015 

611,065 

Grand  Totol  . 

. ..  3,445348 

3,339,438 

NOTE:  Sundoy  ond  Grond  Totol  includes  Porode  linoge. 

Record-e,S  . 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

2,101,106 

2,080,316 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 423,808  lines  in  1976;  366,016  lines 

News  Tribune-e  ond 
Tribune  t  Ledger-S 

TACOAAA,  WASH. 

2,659,608 

2,068,668 

“The  charges  that  still  remain  are 
based  on  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
Newsday  work  force,  which  is  a  legacy 
of  the  historical  role  of  wiimen  in  the 
work  force."  .Attwood  said.  “Newsday 
does  not  discriminate  in  any  way  against 
women  in  hiring,  recruiting,  promoting 
or  in  any  other  area." 

The  ne.xt  step  in  the  process  is  a  con¬ 
ciliation  procedure  under  the  auspices  of 
the  EEOC. 

The  EEOC  charges  were  made  by 
more  than  40  women  at  Newsday  in  De¬ 
cember.  197.^.  In  January.  1975.  four 
women  transferred  their  charges  to  a 
class-action  suit  in  Eederal  Court.  That 
case  is  still  in  the  preliminary  stage.  The 
court  last  week  permitted  the  case  to 
proceed  as  a  class  action  and  defined  the 
class. 

Today's  decision  by  the  EEOC  deals 
with  identical  allegations  made  by  the 
women  w  ho  did  not  transfer  their  case  to 
Eederal  Court. _ 

1976  1975 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Ttm«s-m  Ceostd  Publicotion  July  18,  1975 

Blodt-«  .  2,267,984 

Bladt-S  .  856,694 

Grond  Totol  .  3,124,676 

NOTE:  Blodo-o&S  chongtd  from  eight  to  nine 


TOPEKA,  KANS. 


Dotty  Copitol-m  . 

..  1,672,958 

1,682,681 

Stote  ioumol-e  . 

1,348,438 

1,332,919 

Copitol-Joumol-S  ... 

431,816 

450,450 

Grond  Totol 

3,453,212 

3.466,050 

Stor-e  . 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
4,235,494 

3,997,966 

Sun-mS  . 

.  1,349391 

847,800 

Stor-m  . 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 
2,739,639 

2,607,616 

Citizen-e  . 

2,677,640 

2,649,294 

Stor-S  . 

819,868 

688,076 

Grond  Total  . 

6,237,147 

5,944,966 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes 

World-m  . 

"Parade"  linoge. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

1,867,408 

1,707,216 

Tribune-e  . 

. .  1,813,488 

1,720,749 

Workl-5  . 

. . .  598,562 

545,773 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,279,458 

3,973,738 

NOTE:  Figures  oil  bosed  on  6  column  (9  column  clossified).  1975  figures 
converted  to  seme. 


1,923,507 

827,118 

2,750,625 

-column  Moy  1,  1976. 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  4,196,320  3,901,003 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogozine  Alt  figures  on  6'Column  formet. 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Times-Deho-e  1,649,970  1,573,516 

NOTE:  Includes  mserts--447,888  tines  in  1976;  486,416  lines  in  1975. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,743,364  1,609,174 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times-Leoder-News- 

Record-AII  Doy  .  1,329,161  1,384,920 

Independent-S  .  415,105  498,724 

Grond  Totol  .  1,744,266  2,883,644 

NOTE:  Independent-S  includes  Parade:  48,317  lines  in  1976;  33,235  lines  in 
1975.  Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureou,  Inc. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Newvioumoi 

(m&e-mon  to  sot.)  .  1,709,376 

News  Joumol-S  .  209,859 

Grand  Totol  .  1,919,235 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-News-AII  Doy  1,086,022 

Stor-News-S  .  391,524 

Grond  Totol  .  1,477,546 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor-e  .  2,000,330 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  2,362,854 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Joumol-m  . 

.  1,749,762 

1,499,610 

Twin  City  Sentinel-e 

.  .  1,379,098 

1,410,892 

iournol-Sentinel-S 

.  637,770 

464,898 

Grond  Totol  .  .  . 

.  3,766,630 

3,375,400 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond 

comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  JWASS. 

T.Ugrom-m  . 

958,384 

924,871 

Gozette-e  . 

974,337 

980,606 

Telegrom-S  .... 

.  704,039 

691,450 

Grand  Total 

.  2,636,760 

2,596,927 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  9,  1976 


1,812,501 

1,812301 

1,100,332 

379,820 

1,489,152 

1,984,817 

1,698,062 
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Syndicates 


When  the  Nashville  Banner  set  up  a 
booth  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair  and 
installed  regular  voting  machines  to  ac¬ 
quaint  residents  with  their  use  and  also 
update  registrations,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  a  poll  of  its  own.  While  fairgoers 
were  shown  how  to  use  the  voting 
machines  by  the  Nashville  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Metro  Voter  Reg- 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Clark,  who  has  also  been  business 
manager  of  the  R  &  T  Syndicate  for  the 
past  10  years,  is  retiring  from  the  day- 
to-day  office  task  but  will  keep  on  as  the 
“Country  Parson." 

Looking  at  his  35-year  syndicate 
career.  Clark  thinks  that  one  of  the  most 
startling  changes  is  in  comic  feature  size. 
When  he  entered  the  business,  most 


istration  Committee  coordinated  regis¬ 
trations.  they  also  got  to  vote  on  the 
machines  for  their  favorite  Banner  fea¬ 
tures. 

“Peanuts”  emerged  at  the  top  in  the 
comics  category  and  Ann  Landers 
among  national  columnists,  with  Jimmy 
the  Greek  national  sports  columnist. 

*  *  * 

Veteran  syndicate  executive  and 
editor  Frank  Clark,  with  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  for  35  years,  is  also 
known  to  newspapers  readers  across  the 
country  for  his  by-line  “Country  Par¬ 
son"  panel. 

Clark  began  writing  the  short  com¬ 
ments  on  morals  and  ethics  21  years  ago 
with  Wally  Falk  as  illustrator.  After 
Falk's  death.  Dennis  Neal,  a  Des  Moines 
advertising  artist,  took  over  the  drawing. 
Clark  refers  to  his  copy  as  “one-line 
sermons — which  is  all  the  longer  a  lot  of 
sermons  ought  to  be  anyway.” 


strips  were  at  least  six  columns  wide  and 
there  were  a  number  of  three-column 
panels.  The  miniaturization  process 
started  during  World  War  II,  and  he  says 
the  trend  “seems  to  know  no  end.”  He 
also  points  out  that  the  many  cities  which 
had  two  or  three  or  more  papers  now  are 
one-newspaper  towns.  “The  changing 
economics  of  newspapering  probably  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  many  large 
newspapers  then  bought  vast  exclusive 
territories — but  now  have  quit  trying  to 
sell  their  product  over  such  wide  areas.” 

Appropriately  enough  as  creator  of 
"Country  Parson.”  Clark  himself  has 
been  active  in  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
Church  at  local  and  national  levels,  in 
ecumenical  programs,  and  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Des  Moines  Area  Council  of 
Churches. 

*  *  * 

Spotlite  Service  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  is  offering  a  four  part  series 


Young  readers  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  Lisa  and  Scott  Lovell,  get  ready  to 
vote  on  real  voting  machines  for  their 
favorite  comics  at  the  newspapers 
booth  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair. 
Helping  them  is  Mrs.  Jean  Brill, 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

from  the  book  “Super-Economy  House 
Cleaning”  by  Lois  Libien  and  Margaret 
Strong.  The  syndicate  excerpts  show 
housewives  (and  house-husbands)  the 
fastest,  most  efficient  ways  to  clean  and 
scrub  and  handle  household  chores. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Joseph,  66.  travel  editor  of 
Esquire  Magazine  and  veteran  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  columnist,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  30  aboard  a  plane  returning  to 
New  York  from  a  travel  conference  in 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  Joseph 
began  his  weekly  travel  column  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  1959. 
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Analysts  add 
local  angle 
to  tv  debate 

By  Dan  Pearson 

Reporter 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 

No  election  could  he  more  important 
than  that  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

But  what  could  a  newspaper  do  to  stir 
interest  in  an  internationally  televised  de¬ 
bate  between  President  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter  of  Georgia — two  candidates  not 
exactly  renowned  for  their  vibrant  per¬ 
sonality.  oratorical  skill  and  charisma? 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Mornini;  Call 
started  three  weeks  before  the  September 
23  confrontation  to  plan  this  ambitious 
pre-debate  package  for  readers: 

•  Recruit  four  Lehigh  Valley  au¬ 
thorities  in  political  science,  psychology, 
speech  and  debating,  and  have  reporters 
ask  them  to  list  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Ford  and  Carter  as  public 
speakers.  Boil  these  impressions  down 
and  use  them  in  three  advance  articles  the 
week  of  the  debate.  (The  guest  analysts 
were  recruited  from  Lehigh  University. 
Muhlenberg  and  Cedar  Crest  colleges, 
and  Allen  High  School.) 

•  Prepare  a  lO-question  scorecard  for 
the  analysts  to  complete  immediately 
after  they  viewed  the  debate  in  a  Morning 
Call  conference  room.  The  identical 
blank  scorecard  w  as  scheduled  to  appear 
on  the  bottom  of  the  main  local  page  the 
morning  of  the  debate  so  that  readers 
could  score  the  contest  at  home  and  com¬ 
pare  their  evaluations  with  those  of  the 
analysts.  The  latters"  scores  appeared  in  a 
four-column  chart  Sept.  24. 

(The  scorecard,  which  had  a  scale  of  1 
to  10  and  a  perfect  score  of  1(X).  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  included  the  obvious  types  of 
questions:  ‘‘Did  the  candidate  answer  the 
questions  adequately?"  “Did  he  give 
evidence  and  use  logic  to  support  his 
answers?”  “Did  he  stick  to  criticizing  the 
performance,  not  the  performer?"  And. 
“Was  he  self-confident  and  sufficiently 
poised?"  The  scorecard  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  it  was  used  by  a  number  of  area 
schools  as  a  teaching  tool.) 

•  Assemble  a  team  of  five  news  assist¬ 
ants  to  conduct  a  100-call  telephone  poll 
in  seven  counties.  (It  took  more  than  3.''0 
dialings  to  get  the  100  responses).  The 
two  quick  questions:  “Did  you  see  the 
debate?"  “Who  won?" 

•  Assign  a  team  of  three  reporters  to 
sit  down  with  the  analysts  immediately 
after  the  debate  and  record  their  general 
observations  (mostly  quotes)  for  a  day- 
after  story. 

•  Arrange  to  contact  Republican  and 
Democratic  chairmen  of  the  two  largest 
counties  after  the  debate  to  ascertain. 


rili:  MORMN(.  Cl.M-l. 


Here's  what  happened  when  sound  went  out 


“How  do  you  think  your  man  did?"  (The 
chairmen  were  partisan,  as  anticipated, 
but  surprisingly  candid). 

•  Assign  two  reporters  in  the 
Bethlehem  Bureau  to  visit  popular  w  ater¬ 
ing  holes  during  the  debate  to  get  the  gut 
reaction  of  the  always-opinionated  beer 
drinkers. 

Edward  D.  Miller.  Call-Chronicle 
executive  editor,  was  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  experiment. 

What  were  some  of  the  results?  While 
the  telephone  poll  produced  a  .‘'O-.'^O 
tie — 73  persons  didn't  bother  to  watch 
and  another  21  contacted  couldn't 
decide — three  of  the  four  guest  analysts 
gave  Carter  a  slight  edge  in  the  judging. 

They  gave  Ford  socrcs  of  9.‘'.  73.  .‘'S  and 
.‘'S.  Carter  got  a  76.  15.  63  and  59.  But 
because  of  the  generally  high  scores  given 
President  Ford  by  the  debating  authority 
(including  six  lOs).  Ford  received  a  higher 
average  score:  71  to  Carter's  68.  (Most 
national  reaction  polls  decidedly  favored 
Ford). 

Some  sample  Call  quotes  from  its 
analyst  in: 

•  Politics — “Neither  candidate  indi¬ 
cated  any  basic  understanding  of  the  cru¬ 
cial  issues  that  face  the  American  people 
today." 

•  Psychology — “I  think  the  total  ef¬ 
fect  was  fairly  even  .  .  .  The  only  time 
that  1  think  Carter  really  scored  was  w  hen 
he  emphasized  the  effect  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  on  human  beings." 

•  Speech — “Both  candidates  did  not 
want  to  be  pinned  down.  1  sensed  in  them 
a  planned,  directed  indecisiveness." 

•  Debating — “President  Ford  oper¬ 
ated  from  the  strength  of  being  able  to  talk 
about  specific  things  that  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  office,  whereas  Jimmy 
Carter  made  frequent  assumptions  .  .  .” 


Managing  editor  Jerry  Bellune  admit¬ 
tedly  had  given  the  “choice  assignments" 
to  the  Bethlehem  reporters.  In  order  to 
blend  into  the  crowd,  they  maintained  it 
was  just  as  important  to  sample  the  wares 
of  each  tavern  as  it  was  to  sample  the 
opinions  of  imbibers. 

What  was  the  barroom  barometer? 
“Dull"  was  the  word  most  often  used  by 
the  patrons  to  describe  the  “Great  De¬ 
bate." 

“Carter  looks  like  he  Just  had  plastic 
surgery."  one  of  the  drinkers  com¬ 
mented.  Others  thought  that  President 
Ford  was  no  less  uptight  on  screen. 

“They  never  should  have  a  debate  dur¬ 
ing  baseball  season."  said  a  visibly  an¬ 
noyed  guzzler. 

But  baseball  is  not  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  first  Ford-Cat  tei  debate.  After  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  profusion  of  contradictory  and 
confusing  claims  and  statistics,  the  aver¬ 
age  tv  viewer  would  be  well  justified  in 
asking:  “Who's  on  first?" 

Video  display 

(Continued  from  pa}>e  42) 

Parkinson  said  the  system,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  configuration,  is  meeting  the  Post's 
needs,  and.  w  ith  the  exception  of  upgrad¬ 
ing  to  the  66  million  byte  disc,  w  ill  not  be 
expanded.  Eventually,  however,  the 
post  will  implement  a  tloorwide  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  system. 

The  Post  elected  to  purchase  an  in¬ 
terim.  off-the-shelf  system  after  discov¬ 
ering.  during  the  strike,  the  advantages 
cold  type  could  offer.  The  paper  wanted 
to  gain  experience  with  automated  edit¬ 
ing  systems,  and.  Parkinson  says  now. 
“We  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot."  Because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  strike,  the  installation 
had  to  be  made  quickly. 

He  sees  the  purchase  of  a  small  system 
as  an  advantage  for  the  Post  for  two 
reasons.  “If  we  install  a  floor-wide  sys¬ 
tem  sometime  in  the  future,  the  ‘live' 
experience  we've  gained  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  system  will  be  extremely  helpful; 
also,  since  the  2.320  represents  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  investment,  we'll  be  able  to 
‘start  from  scratch'  on  a  floor-wide  sys¬ 
tem  without  feeling  locked  in  to  what  we 
have  now." 

Recalling  the  hectic  early  days  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  2.320  under  the  pressure  of  the 
strike.  Roger  Parkinson  said.  “There 
were  always  problems,  and  changes,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  trying  things  here  that  had 
not  been  tried  before  at  other  Harris  in¬ 
stallations.  f)ur  needs  quite  naturally  are 
more  complex  than  those  of  smaller  pap¬ 
ers.  In  many  cases,  the  problems  of  a 
newspaper  our  size  arc  geometrically 
greater  than  those  of  smaller  papers.  But 
with  an  incredible  amount  of  work  from  a 
few  Post  people,  a  great  sense  of  charity 
and  initiative  in  the  newsrcxim  and  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  long  hours  from  the 
field  engineering  and  systems  support 
people,  we  made  it." 
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Editorial  writers 

(Continued  from  pane  10) 


creasingly  dominated  by  magazines  and 
electronie  media. 

Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.,  associate  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  newspapers  attracting  read¬ 
ers'  attention.  “From  the  evidence  about 
us  the  influence  of  tv  is  indeed  changing 
the  ways  of  our  young  readers,  how  they 
apprehend  the  world  in  images,  in  pic¬ 
tures.”  He  said  he  was  “disturbed  that 
the  traditional  functions  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  are  being  more  effectively  discharged 
by  people  from  outside  the  trade.”  such 
as  writer  Norman  Mailer,  author  of  a 
recent  article  on  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  New 
York  Times  Ma}>azine. 

Also  responsive  to  the  changing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  editorial  reader  was  Robert 
T.  Pittman,  editor  of  editorials  at  the  St. 
Petersharfi  (Fla.)  Times.  In  a  special 
critique  discussion  of  public  access,  he 
outlined  a  number  of  access  techniques, 
including  guest  columns  and  editorials, 
pro-con  debates,  reader  coupons  and 
“Instant  Access.”  a  Times  service  enabl¬ 
ing  a  phonecaller  to  dictate  a  Hotline 
message  or  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Kissinger  speaks 

Another  highlight  was  the  appearance 
of  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis¬ 
singer  at  the  closing  banquet.  Asked  to 
comment  on  CIA  employment  of  foreign 
journalists  as  agents  (F'dP,  May  15)  Kis¬ 
singer  said.  “I  don't  believe  that  putting 
misleading  information  out  as  news  is 
ever  justifiable.  The  problem  arises  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  media 
are  heavily  influenced  by  foreign  powers 
hostile  to  us.  and  where  there  is  some 
attempt  to  get  our  point  across.”  He 
added  that  if  misleading  information  had 
been  published  in  the  past,  he  doubted 
“very  seriously  that  it  is  done  today.” 

Dr.  William  W.  Van  Alstyne.  professor 
of  law  at  Duke  University,  warned  the 
NCEW  of  the  possibility  of  judicial  reas¬ 
sessment  of  the  press'  claim  to  special 
protection  under  the  First  Amendment. 
Inteipreting  recent  remarks  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart  at  Yale  Law 
School.  Van  Alstyne  said.  “If  the  press 
continues  to  make  its  claim  as  surrogate 
for  the  public's  right  to  know,  then  it  is 
possible  that  those  who  trust  the  public's 
right  to  know  will  be  held  to  a  higher 
standard  of  credibility.”  in  cases  of  libel 
and  factual  inaccuracy. 

Comic  relief  from  these  philosophical 
and  practical  sessions  came  during  a  din¬ 
ner  program  entitled.  “1  Read  the  News 
Today — Oh  Boy!”  Syndicated  editorial 
cartoonists  Tony  Auth.  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Jeff  McNelly.  of  the 
Richmond  (\ d.)  News-Leader,  and  Doug 
Marlette.  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  provided  frequently  irreverent 
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answers  to  questions  about  the  art  of 
editorial  cartooning.  All  called  for  more 
cartoons  dealing  with  local  issues,  cur¬ 
rently  absent  from  editorial  pages  illus¬ 
trated  by  nationally  syndicated  artists. 
Auth  said  he  and  his  fellow  panelists,  all 
of  whom  are  under  35.  represent  the  “first 
generation  of  cartoonists  raised  on 
comicbooks.  Our  work  is  more  whimsical 
and  linear.” 

Newly-elected  NCEW  president 
Clarke  M .  Thomas,  associate  editor  of  the 
Pittsharfih  Port-Gazette ,  announced  a 
number  of  programs  to  be  instituted  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  at  the  organization's  annual 
business  meeting.  These  included  re¬ 
gional  editorial  page  conferences;  a  proj¬ 
ect.  organized  with  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  to  attract  minority 
group  editorial  writers;  and  an  expansion 
of  NCEW's  informal  placement  services. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
were  Robert  T.  Pittman,  vicepresident; 
Robert  T.  Barnard,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Reese  Cleghorn.  associate 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  secret¬ 
ary. 


Deaths 

Mortimer  Bryans.  86.  retired  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  News¬ 
papers  and  long-time  European  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  August  22  at  home  in  Frinton. 
Essex.  England. 

♦  *  * 

Stephkn  B.  Mahoney,  82,  retired  pres¬ 
ident  of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 
Inc.;  voted  a  1958  Distinguished  Service 
Award  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for 
his  contribution  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing;  September  29. 

^ 

Heriberto  Kahn,  31,  political  reporter 
for  the  Buenos  Aires  La  Opinion; 
awarded  a  Nieman  Fellowship  to  Har¬ 
vard  University  this  year  but  could  not 
accept  because  of  hospitalization  for 
tubercular  meningitis;  September  24. 

H/:  Hi  ^ 

Benjamin  Finkelstein,  80,  a  reporter 
for  50  years  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  its  successor,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  September  16. 

H  H  H 

Richard  N.  Smith,  71,  retired  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The 
Copley  Press,  Inc.;  September  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  N.  Feinen,  61,  reUred  Bujfalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News  copy  editor  and 
former  Buffalo  UPl  bureau  manager; 
September  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  A.  Cloutier,  71,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Oswego  (N.Y.) 
Palladium-Times;  September  14. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

newspapers 


9/28  10/5 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  10  9H 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  17%  16 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  29  29y4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  53%  52% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  10%  10% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  29V«  28% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  38V2  39% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  8y«  S'A 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  23y4  22y4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31  30y4 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  SS'/a  36 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  16%  16'/? 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  17%  17% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  19%  19 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13%  13% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4  3’% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  13  13% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  S'A  6% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  22'/!  22% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  ISYt 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12%  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33  33% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22%  21% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  IS’/a  16 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  AO'A  40 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  12  12 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  11  10% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21%  21% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3%  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  26%  26% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  27  26 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  O'/a  9% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  AO'M  39 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  35%  33% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  16%  16% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  ISO’/z  ISO’/z 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22y2  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  45%  41% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  9%  9 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  3%  3% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  88%  88 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6y2  6Va 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28'%  28 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  56  52 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  33%  33'% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  28'%  28 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  30  29% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . .  32'%  31 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  52'%  51'% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  12%  12'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  71%  66 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16%  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  39'%  38% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4'%  4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22%  22'% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  18  18 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  65  62% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  5'%  5'% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  13  12% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29%  29% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  19%  18% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20%  21 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9'%  8% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22%  22 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  24'%  23'% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  24  23% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4  4 


John  C.  Sturtevant,  74,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Wausau-Merriii  (Wis.) 
Daily  Herald;  September  7. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Pollak,  34,  salesman  for  Pol¬ 
iak’s,  a  circulation  promotion  firm,  and 
son  of  Harry  Pollak,  founder  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  September  11. 

H  *  * 

Harold  P.  Newhouse,  70,  retired  clas¬ 
sified  ad  director,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News;  September  18. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Dassori,  recently  retired  assist¬ 
ant  to  vicepresident  of  Huber  Ink  Co. 
and  former  mechanical  superintendent 
and  business  manager  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler;  July  15. 
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New  Sunday  edition 
planned  for  21  years 

The  Evening  News  of  Newburgh, 
N.Y.  launched  its  first  Sunday  paper  on 
September  1 2  a  week  after  its  9 1st  birth¬ 
day. 

The  edition  had  been  considered  as  far 
back  as  1955  when  the  Evening  News 
moved  into  its  new  building,  but  each 
time  studies  indicated  there  was  no  need 
for  a  local  Sunday  paper. 

But.  during  the  past  year  the  situation 
changed.  For  one  thing,  the  neighboring 
Gannett  Westchester  papers  went  Sun¬ 
day. 

Secondly,  subscribers  and  advertisers 
began  to  indicate  they  wanted  a  Sunday 
paper. 

“We  had  to  make  the  move  now.  We 
really  had  no  choice.”  publisher  John  J. 
Prizzia  Jr.  said.  “And  we  can  capitalize 
on  the  apparent  acceptance  and  success 
of  Sunday  publications  around  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

The  decision  was  made  to  concentrate 
on  local  news  and  features,  instead  of 
national  and  international  wire  service 
stories,  executive  editor  Hillard  Gordon 
explained. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this: 

1 .  Since  the  Evening  News  is  located 
about  60  miles  from  New  York  City,  the 
New  York  City  dailies  circulate  in  the 
area,  providing  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news. 

2.  Evening  News  subscribers  indi¬ 
cated  they  wanted  more  local  stories. 

The  paper  was  divided  into  four  main 
news  sections  featuring  local  and  re¬ 
gional  news  throughout.  There  is  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  and  color  comics  included 
in  the  package. 

Circulation  for  each  of  the  first  two 
Sunday  editions  exceeded  30.000,  top¬ 
ping  the  daily  circulation. 

Some  readers  have  criticized  the  lack 
of  a  major  national  magazine — such  as 
Parade  or  Family  Weekly.  Prizzia  said  it 
tried  to  distribute  one  of  the  supplements 
but  was  rejected. 

• 

S.C.  court  drops 
gag  order 

Three  U.  S.  4th  District  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  judges  recently  suspended  an 
order  by  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  J. 
Robert  Martin  Jr.,  heavily  restricting 
press  coverage  during  the  forthcoming 
trial  of  state  Sen.  J.  Ralph  Gasque  of 
Marion.  S.  C. 

The  decision  followed  an  extensive 
hearing  at  Asheville.  N.  C..  by  the  judges 
of  the  Richmond.  Va.-based  high  court. 
Donald  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  J. 
Braxton  Craven  of  North  Carolina  and 
H.  Emory  Widener  of  Virginia.  How¬ 
ever.  the  jurists  said  briefs  may  still  be 
filed. 


ANPA  directors  interview  Trudeau 


Directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  held  an  off-the- 
record  question-and-answer  session  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  during  two  days 
of  meetings  that  ended  September  30. 

The  ANPA  represents  almost  1.200 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  publishers  quizzed  Trudeau  on 
several  subjects  of  recent  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  They  in¬ 
cluded  this  country's  stand  on  Taiwan  at 
the  Olympic  Games,  its  energy  policy  and 
legislation  affecting  Canadian  editions  of 


Time  and  Reader’s  Digest,  a  spokesman 
said. 

He  described  the  session  as  a 
“free-wheeling  affair  that  proved  very 
useful  and  informative.” 

Topics  discussed  during  the  board's 
business  sessions  included  reporters’  ac¬ 
cess  to  Third-World  countries,  newsprint 
supplies,  technological  changes  and  labor 
relations  in  the  newspaper  industry,  said. 
Jerry  Friedheim.  ANPA  general  manager. 

R.  W.  Southam,  Ottawa  Citizen  pub¬ 
lisher.  was  host  for  the  meetings.  He  is 
the  only  Canadian  member  of  the  board. 


Editor  to  help  rebuild 

Osborne  Elliott,  chairman  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  New.sweek,  has  been  chosen 
by  New  York  City  Mayor  Abraham 
Beame  as  the  city's  new  deputy  mayor  for 
economic  development. 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  which  owns 
Newsweek,  announced  that  Robert  D. 
Campbell,  president  and  publisher  of 
Newsweek,  has  been  appointed  chairman 


Returns  to  N.Y.C. 

Consolidated  Newsprint.  Inc.,  its  op¬ 
erations  accounting  for  about  5'/c  of  the 
nation's  newsprint  consumption,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  relocate  from  Greenwich. 


city’s  economy 

of  the  magazine.  The  editor-in-chief 
position  will  not  be  filled  for  the  time 
being. 

Elliott,  in  taking  the  $1  annual  salary 
city  post,  will  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
keeping  companies  from  leaving  the  city. 
The  last  man  to  lead  these  efforts  was 
Alfred  Eisenpreis.  who  resigned  in  June. 
Eisenpreis  is  joining  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  next  month. 


Conn.,  to  the  Rockefeller  Center  Inter¬ 
national  Building  in  New  York. 

Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy.  company 
president,  said  that  the  firm  found  it  had 
“lost  something  by  not  being  in  New 
York  City.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


J  Name 
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<  City 
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A; 

V  Classification 
I  Copy 


State  _ 
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□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  - Weeks _  Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 


“HOW  DO  YOU  ASK  your  boss  for  a  raise 
when  you’re  having  an  affair  with  her?" 
Mel  Thompson,  America’s  foremost  (and 
funniest)  career  manager  answers  a//  re¬ 
ader  mail  and  saves  the  best  for  his  3x 
weekly  column  WORKING  IT  OUT.  350- 
400  words  for  94  million  women  and  men 
of  our  work  force.  Great  for  any  section, 
including  Living.  Women’s  or  Features. 
Venture  Press,  P.O.  Box  459,  Carlsbad, 
Calif.  92008. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BOOK  REVIEWS  add  decorum  and  spice 
— in  a  word  class — to  your  Entertainment, 
Home  Life,  Op  Ed.  Lifestyle  and  Religion 
pages  or  your  Sunday  magazine.  Our 
team  of  critics  is  up  on  contemporary 
issues  as  well  as  life  and  letters.  For 
full  details  on  our  syndicated  features 
write;  P.  B.  &  Associates,  923  Kensington 
Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14215. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANT  MORE  YOUTH  READERSHIP? 
"Exploring  Careers"  provides  weekly,  il¬ 
lustrated  feature,  analyzing  different 
career  each  issue.  Tells  types  of  courses 
to  take  in  high  school  and  college,  de¬ 
gree  needed,  work  experience  that  helps 
qualify,  types  of  companies,  government 
agencies  offering  such  careers,  etc. 
Stimulates  early  career  planning,  builds 
young  reader  following!  Parents  like  it 
too;  gets  across  their  thinking  on  early 
preparation  for  life  work.  Free  sample 
and  rates:  Austin  Syndicated  Newspaper 
Features,  Box  425-E,  Montrose.  Calif. 
91020. 


HUMOR 


THERE’S  SOMETHING  FUNNY  going  on 
here.  Fast,  funny  weekly  column  (300- 
400  words).  Looking  at  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  have  to 
live  with  it.  Free  samples— trial  basis. 
Michael  Forman,  618  Washington  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  MOVIE  GUIDES  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Part-time,  full-time  opportunity. 
Box  1688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944.  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla,  32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


HUMOR 


WRY  ME® 

Warm,  witty  and  weekly.  Immediate  re¬ 
lief  from  Erma's  Bombeck.  Take  regular¬ 
ly  to  improve  circulation  (300-400 
words)  at  $25  per  month.  Free  samples. 
Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 
Culver  City.  Calif.  90230 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Send  now  for  samples  and  low  rates  on 
this  weekly  feature.  1.5  million  readers 
can’t  be  wrong.  Help  YOUR  readers 
stretch  their  money.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S.  13.  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


"IT’S  THE  BEST  photo  column  I’ve  seen 
in  over  20  years  in  the  business!”  That’s 
what  Milwaukee  Journal  editor  George 
Lockwood  says  about  “PhotoSense" — a 
50Oword  weekly,  down-to-earth  column 
geared  to  the  average  photobug.  Catch 
the  readers  the  Journal  catches.  Catch 
the  readers  others  miss.  Samples  and 
rates:  BROOKS  Publishing  Corp.,  Box 
4213,  Madison,  Wise,  53711,  (608) 
271-7436. 


PUZZLES 


CRISS-CROSS  PUZZLES— Entertain¬ 
ment  that  perks  up  any  page  and  read¬ 
ers  can  solve!  Fast,  fun  and  yet  chal¬ 
lenging.  1  column  X  5"  weekly,  answers. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Arelem 
Productions,  1219  S.  6th  St.,  Fargo, 
N.D.  58102.  Write  now! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

fWe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Ffonolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  countiv.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  showing  nice 
profit  serving  diversified  industrial/ 
residential  communities  with  population  of 
50.(X)0.  Price  of  $200,000,  29%  down  and 
long  payout,  includes  real  estate,  composi¬ 
tion  equipment  and  job  plant.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America’s  leading  brokers  know  that 
when  it  comes  to  selling  papers,  E&P 
Classifieds  really  give  them  the  busi¬ 
ness!  Here’s  a  sampling  of  comments 
received  recently  from  across  the 
country: 

“Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls 
and  letters." 

"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  in¬ 
quiries  .  .  .  from  across  the  spectrum 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  They’re 
read  by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies, 
suburbans,  shoppers  and  specialized 
publications  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!” 

"I  sold  both  papers  first  time  around. 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— 
it  also  pays!" 

"The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  ’Hurry’  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher!” 
These  people  are  pros  when  it  comes 
to  buying  and  selling  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  Whether  you’re  a  broker  or  a 
principal,  if  you’re  in  the  market  to 
buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  take  the  pro¬ 
fessional  approach— 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


OWNER  with  other  interests  wishes  to 
move  fine  free-distribution  community 
weekly  before  winter.  Operation  is  in 
affluent  suburban  area  or  billion-dollar- 
plus  market;  million-population  metro 
area.  Priced  below  gross  of  $75M;  ideal  for 
working  owner/pubTisher.  For  information 
write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Mer¬ 
chants  National  Building,  Muncie,  Ind. 
47305,  (317)  289-9966. 


#2  MILITARY  NEWSPAPER  looking  for 
partner  with  strong  ad  sales  experience 
and  a  small  investment.  Box  1803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  9  papers,  ABC 
50,000,  gross  $1.8  million,  top  demo¬ 
graphics,  principals  only.  Box  1792,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  WEEKLY  in  diversified,  isolated  mar¬ 
ket,  Midwest  but  near  Rockies  and  Black 
Hills,  offset,  in-house  composition  to 
camera-ready,  gross  on  steady  up-curve 
likely  to  pass  $100M  for  1976,  includes 
aggressive  shopper.  Ideal  community  to 
raise  a  family;  good  professional  stimula¬ 
tion  for  young  go-getters.  Priced  below 

tross.  For  information  write  or  call  W,  W. 

purgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  National 
Bldg.,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.(317)289-9966. 


RURAL  Southern  California  weekly,  exclu¬ 
sive,  Grossing  $75,000,  $47,000  from  pa¬ 
per,  offset,  $35,0(X)  with  $15,0(X)  down 
includes  plant.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


CONTROLLING  STOCK  INTEREST  of  work¬ 
ing  partner  in  capital  city  legal  newspaper. 
$5(^  will  handle,  or  trade  for  working  in¬ 
terest  in  Zone  8  or  9  weekly.  (517)  482- 
5660  after  5  PM. 


BI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Southeast 
grossing  $38,000  a  year.  Easy  potential 
of  $60,000  if  weekly.  Priced  under  gross, 
including  Compugraphic  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

A-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only) 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  with  copy 
unless  credit  established.) 

4- weeks  —  %2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 

Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line — $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  Zone  5  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  with  small  commercial 
shop.  Grossing  $144M.  Recreational  area. 
Great  potential  for  awressive  younger  man 
and  wife.  $41,500  down.  Go<^  lease  with 
option  to  buy  building.  Box  1766.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ZONE  3  county  seat  legal  weekly.  $70,000 
gross  last  year.  Ideal  man/wife  team  opera¬ 
tion.  29%  down,  terms.  Box  1777.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY  near  Denver/Boulder, 
2500  paid  circulation.  County  legals. 
$75,000  gross.  Competitive  market.  Re¬ 
quires  tireless  person(s)  with  sales 
strength  and  $10,000  operating  capitol. 
plus  $30,000  down.  Some  cash  options 
open  to  right  person.  Priced  well  under 
gross  for  immediate  sale.  Mr.  James.  (303) 
499-9181  or  (303)  772-2510  (person  to 
person,  please). 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER 
AN  ALL-CASH  OFFER  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  FROM  A 
SMALL.  QUALITY  GROUP? 

We  can  offer  you— 

•  Absolutely  top  price  for  your  newspaper. 

•  Flexibility  as  to  terms,  job  guarantees 
and  special  considerations. 

•  Knowledge  that  your  paper  will  continue 
as  a  vital  and  constructive  voice  in  your 
community. 

•  A  track  record  of  editorial  excellence  and 
management  efficiency. 

•  Confidential  and  private  negotiations. 

We  desire  a  property  of  over  20.000  circu¬ 
lation  and  have  available  up  to 
$15,000,000  in  cash  plus  a  management 
ready  for  a  challenge. 

Box  1757.  Editor  &  Publisher 

WELL  FINANCED  GROUP  PUBLISHER 
WISHES  TO  BUY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  10.000-20.000  CIRCULATION 
RANGE.  WE  CAN  WORK  OUT  A  PUR¬ 
CHASE  DEAL  THAT  WILL  BE  BEST  FOR 
THE  SELLER.  RESPOND  TO  BOX  1753. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR, PUBLISHER  with 
capitol  seeks  part  ownership,  active  man¬ 
agement  role,  small  daily  or  purchase  of 
weekly.  Send  replies  in  full  to  L.  G. 
Hountna.  3701  S.W.  7th  St..  Ocala.  Fla. 
32670  or  call  (904)  629-8031. 

FATHER  AND  SON  team.  50  years  com¬ 
bined  experience  management,  top  edito¬ 
rial.  aggressive  advertising  and  circulation. 
Will  buy  or  manage  on  percentage  contract 
newspaper  operation  grossing  over 
$250M.  The  best  financial  and  profes¬ 
sional  references.  Box  1796.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

$2000  A  MONTH  for  15  to  20  years;  plus 
cash  to  buy  that  mountain  home  or  Carib¬ 
bean  villa  and  a  new  boat.  In  return  you  sell 
ms  all  your  troubles  (small  daily,  large 
weekly  or  group)  grossing  $250M  minimum 
(your  lazy  editor,  drunken  pressman,  un¬ 
happy  staff,  newsprint  increases  and  irate 
customers).  No  suburbans.  Hurry,  before  I 
regain  my  sanity.  Bert  Carlyle.  (913)  233- 
6777.  or  414  Jefferson.  Topeka.  Kans. 
66607. 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 


THRIVING  MIDWEST  county  seat  job  shop 
for  sale.  $5000  down  payment,  ^nd  full 
financial,  other  details  about  yourself. 
Box  1875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  for  sale.  2 
magazines,  both  over  50  years  old;  1  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  1  trade  publication.  No  printing 
equipment  involved.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Box  1756.  Editor  &  F^iblisher. 


REPORTERS’  NEEDS 


PRESS  DECAL — "PRESS"  printed  black 
on  white  self-adhesive  plastic,  2V2x8V2"for 
inside  windshield,  facing  out.  For  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  press  personnel. 
$1.50  each.  6  for  $7.50.  12  for  $12,  all 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Check 
or  money  order  to  W.  R.  Greenough  Co.,  16 
Churchill  Rd.,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  06109. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  cultural  institution  in 
New  York  City  offers  scholarships  for  (xer- 
man  language  courses  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  (^rmany  for  young  journalists. 
Duration  of  course  2  months  as  of  De¬ 
cember  6.  1976.  Applications  together 
with  two  recommendations  to  Box  1804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ BINDERY _ 

TRIMMER— Challenge  3-knife  trimmer 
with  extra  blades.  Like  new.  $3600  firm. 
(318)  387-8171. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available:  reworked'updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372. 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  (jalif.  90278. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

THOMPSON  TYPECASTER  #14726;  Giant 
Custer  #B10038;  Material  (Masters 
#12755;  #N1MMM0038;  #0047; 

#12754. 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  4-ton  Nolan 
electric  pot  with  Meltevator  unit. 

Best  offer  accepted.  All  equipment  in  very 
good  condition.  Contact  William  B.  Mar¬ 
shall  or  Roland  Delcourt,  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  390  Congress  St..  Portland. 
Maine  04102.  Ph;  (2(57)  775-5811. 


FILM  PROCESSORS 

1  MODEL  24-2  Pako  film  processor, 
$3500. 

1  MODEL  17-1.5  Pako  continuous  tone 
film  processor,  like  new,  $3500. 

Ed  Roth.  Journal-Star.  P.O.  Box  81609, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68501.  Ph:  (402)  477-8902. 


_ //VK _ 

SOLD  OUR  PRESS.  80  BARRELS  OF  WEB 
OFFSET  BLACK  INK.  15«  PER  LB.  (316) 
264-4336. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1  72pph  SHERIDAN  insert  machine. 

Excellent  condition. 

1  MAGNACRAFT  addressing  machine. 
Phone:  (617)  929-2560. 

STA-HI  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Excellent  Condition. 

Box  1807.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  WRAP  MACHINES,  automatically 
places  kraft  wrap  on  bundle,  handles  15" 
wide  X  22"  diameter  rolls.  R.  J.  Dawn,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C. 
20071.  (202)  223-7111. 

SHERIDAN  24P  and  48P  and  Muller  227 
inserters.  Excellent  condition.  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUWRITER  I 
with  all  accessories.  Like  new.  $4500. 
(318)  387-8171. 

LINOFILM — Photo-unit  and  keyboard  with 
type  grids — in  operation — can  be  seen — 
price  negotiable.  C.  Huber,  (301)  327- 
5600,  1819  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21213. 

4  PHOTON  713-100's  complete  with 
drums.  Two  machines  with  Expanded 
memory.  All  in  good  shape — setting  type 
up  until  2  months  ago.  Prefer  selling  all  to 
one  buyer,  and  will  include  all  spare  parts 
and  manuals.  BEST  OFFER  IN  30 
days— MAKE  OFFER  IN  WRITING.  For 
additional  information  call  the  Production 
Department,  Patriot-News  Co.,  812  Market 
St.,  P.O.  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105. 
Ph:  (717)  255-8279  or  255-8439. 


PLATEMAKING 


TASOPE  SATELLITE  processor,  model  SP 
NAPP  automatic  plate  processor 
BEACH  automatic  punch  and  brake,  model 
4560 

BEACH  manual  punch  shear 

Any  or  all.  Make  offer.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

(216)  241-5183.  ext,  246. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
(jOSS  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22V4  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Colorking  unit  for  add-on 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2" 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr,  4  units.  1974 
Wood  Colorflex,  4  units,  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  IllirKiis  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

GOSS  COMNUNITY,  3  units,  22%x36,  SC 
folder,  quarter,  halL  double  parallel  with 
cross  perforating,  40H  P  motor  and  control¬ 
ler,  new  1970.  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  III.  60612. 

4-UNIT  WEBENDORFER,  currently  inpro- 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars.  $11, OCX)  “as  is  where  is.”  R^ 
Radford.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (615)  877- 
1054. 

ATFMANN  L-135,  25x35  sheet  size.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation.  FYice  negotiable.  C. 
Huber,  (301)  327-5600,  1819  E.  Preston 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 

URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25"  web  or 
companion  dink  12V^’that  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,OOOpph.  $70,000.  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARRIS-COTTRELL  M  1000  1968  two  web 
constant  tension  infeed,  ratio  roll  drive. 
$2850  as  is,  where  is  East  Coast.  Box 
1815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEBENDORFER  OFFSET  WEB,  2  units,  2 
rollstands.  folder,  22%'  cutoff,  36". 
$15,000  or  make  offer.  Box  1791,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES,  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE.  BIG  SAVINGS.  Write  for 

?hotos.  I  buy,  sell,  swap.  Contact:  CUR- 
IS,  816  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C.  20045.  (202)  628-5696. 


HOE  SAW  #1390 

*  STA-HI  rotary  shaver  #1656337H1 

*  STA-HI  rotary  shaver  #42966504H1 
HAMMOND  trim  saw 
HAMMOND  Easy  Caster 

#EK-8- PC-3- 1950 

*  STA-HI  twin  plate  router  #00746-TP4 
STA-HI  Master  router,  model  MR-8, 

#54226 

2  APS  curverd  mat  warmers.  #2685, 
#2702 

STA-HI  mat  former  #N6813 

*  HOE  mat  roller  #31 

WOOD  pony  casting  boxes.  #377  and 
#219 

*  6-TON  metal  pot  (electric  heat) — new 

1967 

*  Equipment  in  very  good  condition 
Contact  William  B.  Marshall  or  Herman 
Lovendale.  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
390  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Maine  ()4102. 
Ph.  t20i)  775-5811. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


8-PAGE  OFFSET  PRESS 
And  Folder 
In  Good  Condition  for 
Small  Western  Weekly. 

Box  1821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551.  Editor&  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 

BOX  1548.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

FONTS  WANTED 

AM  Varityper— 748  Phototypesetter 
Send  styles  and  prices  to:  Northwest 
Advt.,  109  W.  Denny  Wy,  Seattle.  Wash. 
98119.  (206)  282-5858. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12'xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  196 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

STA-HI  251  or  257  Counter  Stacker  and 
Sheridan  24P  or  48P  inserter.  Box  1809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

532  PHOTON,  running  condition.  State 
price  and  availability.  Lind,  Toledo  Blade. 
(419)  259-6090, 

GOSS  3:2  FOLDER  and  MARK  II  HEAD¬ 
LINER.  Will  pay  top  price.  Box  1820. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There's  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


MARKET 

RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 


INCREASE  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  with 
proven  market  research  technique  that 
provides  findings  that  sell  advertising. 
Write  or  phone  for  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Guide-Post  Research  Inc.,  301 
Fifth  Avenue  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  15222; 
(412)  281-6332. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH 


COMPLETE  BACKGROUND  all  personali- 
ties-subjects  instantly.  Vast  morgue  clips, 
magazines,  books.  $15  a  query  upward. 
Dudley  Freeman,  (212)  685-92(X). 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  OPENING  starting 
December  6,  1976,  in  skills-oriented  un¬ 
dergraduate  journalism  program  that 
places  premium  on  classroom  teaching 
and  student  counseling.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  Masters  Degree,  five 
years  professional  reporting  experience 
and  practical  acumen  to  teach  reporting, 
writing  and  mass  communications 
courses.  Salary  range:  $13-15,000.  Man¬ 
kato  State  University  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
letter,  resume,  academic  transcripts  and 
names  of  three  references  to  Robert  0. 
Shipman,  Box  39,  Mankato  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001  by  October  20, 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  with  sub¬ 
stantial  experience  to  teach  editing  and 
reporting.  Knowledge  of  photography  and 
graphics  desirable.  Salary  and  rank  open. 
Advanced  degree(s)  not  essential.  Apply  to 
Jay  Jensen,  119  Gregory  Hall,  Urbana,  III. 
61801.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  IS 
AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/EQUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  AND  ENCOUR¬ 
AGES  APPLICATIONS  FROM  MINORITIES 
AND  WOMEN. 


JOURNALISM  faculty  position  open  start¬ 
ing  January  1977.  Teach  mainly  in  news- 
editorial  sequence.  Several  years  recent 
media  experience.  PhD  preferred;  Masters 
required.  Salary  competitive.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Contact  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  58202. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  instructorship,  6-day 
daily  Columbia  Missourian,  School  of 
Journalism.  Chance  to  persue  graduate 
study.  At  least  5  years  experience.  Call, 
write  Prof.  Keith  Sanders,  (314)  882-4852. 


BROADCAST  JOURNALISM 
To  teach  broadcast  journalism,  basic  news 
writing  and  mass  media  courses.  Expertise 
in  a  related  area,  such  as  public  relations, 
criticism,  editorial  writing  or  photojour¬ 
nalism  helpful.  Salary  and  rank  negotiable. 
ABD  or  PhD  required. 

Applications  accepted  to  October  20, 
1976. 

Send  resume  to: 

Affirmative  Action  Committee 
Office  of  the  Academic  Vice  President 
Drawer  J 
Morrison  Hall 

William  Paterson  College  of  N.J. 

300  Pompton  Road 
Wayne,  N.J.  07470 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  POSITION  IN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  AND/OR  ADVERTISING  WITH 
RESEARCH  EMPHASIS.  Available  August, 
1977.  Possibility  of  teaching  under¬ 
graduate  graphics.  Doctorate  preferred. 
Masters  required  in  Journalism  or  Mass 
Communications.  Significant  media  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Instructor  or  Assistant 
Professor  level.  Deadline  for  applications: 
November  15,  1976.  SEND  VITAE  AND 
REFERENCES  TO:  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Box  86  Anspach  Hall,  Central 
Michigan  IJniversity,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 
48859.  CMU  IS  A  NONDISCRIMINATORY 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  AND 
EMPLOYER. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Newspaper  web 
offset  printing  plant.  Zone  2.  Sales,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  skills  re- 

3uired.  Send  resume  with  references  and 
esired  salary  to  Box  1740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATION 

MANAGER 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mississippi  Press  Association. 
Address  application,  along  with  resume 
and  qualifications,  references  and  salary 
required,  to:  Malcolm  S.  Dale,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Box  549,  Monticello,  Miss.  39654. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/CONTROLLER— 
Major  Area  2  city,  rough  location — weekly 
group  with  growing  pains  from  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion — equity  investment  possible.  Box 
1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Pennsylvania  80(K)  PM  daily.  $13,000  plus 
bonus.  Must  be  strong  promoter.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  Present  manager  retiring. 
Must  have  experience,  strong  in  promotion 
and  supervision.  Pleasant  community, 
beautiful  area.  Salary  open,  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  resume,  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  R.  C.  Fielding,  General  Manager, 
Rome  Sentinel  Company,  333  W.  Dominick 
St.,  Rome,  N.Y.  13440. 


ATTENTION  DISTRICT  MANAGERS! 
SUPERVISORS!  Circulation  manager  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  on  6000  daily  newspaper 
in  Midwest.  We  are  in  a  growth  market  and 
need  someone  with  experience  in  daily 
draw,  carrier  recruitment  and  training, 
customer  service-circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  Become  part  of  a  young,  aggressive 
management  team  that  wants  to  grow! 
Please  reply  by  letter  to  Box  1735,  Editor  & 
Publisher  giving  education,  experience 
and  references. 


SMALL  AREA  4  DAILY  needs  experienced 
circulation  manager  who  is  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  and  promotional  minded.  Box 
1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for  Zone 
1  medium  sized  7-day  AM/PM  operation. 
Must  be  a  good  leader,  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  circulation  systems  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Give  all  details,  salary,  experience, 
references,  etc.  in  resume  to  ^x  1762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Midwest  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  op¬ 
eration  has  opening  for  Country  Circulation 
Manager  who  is  sales  oriented,  a  self¬ 
starter  and  has  leadership  qualities.  Must 
be  familiar  with  Little  Merchant  Plan,  adult 
carriers,  daily  and  Sunday  and  Sunday  Only 
carrier  operation.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1776, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMANAGER/SUPERVISOR 
Are  you  in  a  spot  that  does  not  offer  that 
big  future  that  you  planned  for  yourself? 
The  opportunity  is  available.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  oerson  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Classified  and  some  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  innovative,  goal  oriented, 
aggressive  person  with  the  will  to  win  in  a 
tough  competitive  Daily/Sunday/Weekly 
East  Coast  Market.  Our  plans  for  growth 
will  challenge  every  ability  you  possess. 
You  will  join  a  young  hard-hitting  manage¬ 
ment  team  with  a  big  future  operating  out 
of  a  plant  that  is  and  has  been  first  in  many 
technological  advances.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  plus  a  long  list  of  excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Limited  training  and  observation 
period  under  an  experienced  and  profes¬ 
sional  classified  manager  before  the  big 
job  opens  up.  Write  detailing  your  back¬ 
ground  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  run  staff  of 
8  in  Zone  2,  7-day  operation.  Must  be 
experienced  and  promotion  minded. 
Report  direct  to  advertising  director. 
Resume  including  salary  desired  to 
Box  1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  coastal 
town  (Zone  3)  must  grow.  Need  all  around 
advertising  person  who  wants  to  manage 
and  receive  rewards  of  part  ownership  at 
end  of  6  months.  Experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1719,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROWING  10M+  weekly.  Zone  6,  needs 
self-starting  advertising  salesman  to  coor¬ 
dinate  and  execute  our  new  sales  program. 
Experience  imperative  for  our  imm^iate 
opening.  Top  pay,  many  perquisites  for 
right  person.  Tell  us  why  we  need  you.  Call 
(504)  899-4507  or  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  P.O.  Box  15769,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70175. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ad  sales  person 

on  8900  circulation  daily,  part  of  growing 

group.  Degree  in  advertising  or  marketing 

preferred.  Standard  company  benefits. 

Contact  Larry  Wilkin,  Hillsdale  Daily  News, 

33  McCollum,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  49242. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN  with  ability  to 
direct  small  branch  office  staff  in  competi¬ 
tive  California  resort  area.  Box  1773, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PRINTING  sales  posi¬ 
tion  for  growing  Maryland  newspaper  com¬ 
pany.  Salary  plus  commissions.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  1767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  San  Diego  County 
(Calif.)  semi-weekly  community  newspaper 
has  opening  for  retail  sales  manager  who’s 
a  proven  success  in  sales  training,  promo 
planning,  creating  special  sections  that 
work.  To  direct  8-person  staff.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Excellent  benefits  including  ex¬ 
pense  allowance,  pension  plan,  stock  pur¬ 
chase  plan,  company-paid  life  insurance, 
opportunity  to  live  in  finest  smog-free  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  U.S.  Send  resume  to  Hal  Taxel, 
Publisher,  The  San  Diego  Sentinel,  2724 
Garnet  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  921C)9.  (No 
phone  calls,  please.) 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Join  the  team  of  one  of  the  South's  top 
5  newspapers.  We  are  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  sales  motivator  to  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  more  than  50  top-notch,  highly 
skilled  professional  advertising  special¬ 
ists.  Must  have  proven  track  record  and 
desire  to  maintain  linage  and  revenue 
levels  achieved  during  the  last  10-year 
period. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  sunshine  of 
Florida’s  West  Coast  and  earning  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary,  you’ll  participate  in  Florida’s 
finest  package  of  extras — things  like  pen¬ 
sion  and  profit  sharing  plans,  health  and 
life  insurance,  quarterly  cost  of  living 
allowances,  liberal  vacation  policy,  paid 
holidays,  personal  leave  days  and  more. 
Sound  interesting?  Send  resume  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Personnel  Office 
ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
& 

EVENING  ENDEPENDENT 
P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


AD  MANAGER  for  10,000  circulation  Mis¬ 
sissippi  daily.  Great  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  hardworking  No.  2  person  or  ad 
manager  who  has  no  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  are  part  of  a  large  group  with 
unlimited  growth  for  the  right  person.  You 
do  the  right  kind  of  job  and  your  future  is 
no  problem.  Send  resume  to  Milton  Beas¬ 
ley,  Box  728,  ljurel.  Miss.  39440. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  direct  staff 
of  10  selling  institutional  advertising 
to  small  accounts  in  several  hundred 
weekly  church  bulletins  with  combined 
circulation  of  over  300,000.  Telephone 
marketing  experience  desirable.  Must 
have  proven  track  record  of  successfully 
managing  advertising  sales  force.  10% 
travel.  We’ll  pay  top  salary  to  get  the  best. 
Incentives.  (Jail  or  write  (including  salary 
history),  Dick  Meurer,  Parish  Publications 
Inc.,  32401  Industrial  Dr.,  Madison 
Heights,  Mich.  48071.  (313)  585-7800. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  suburban  daily 
needs  energetic  self-motivated  advertis¬ 
ing  salesperson.  Expand  your  retail  display 
experience  with  us.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  possibility.  Free  medical,  dental  and 
life  insurance.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1770,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for 
newspaper  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Must 
be  creative  and  people-oriented.  Box 
1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  MANAGER  who  can  sell 
and  direct  a  small  staff  on  a  growing 
weekly  in  beautiful  California  area.  Prefer 
recent  college  graduate  from  the  West 
Coast,  with  a  few  years  experience,  who 
knows  it  takes  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
for  growth  with  a  growing  organization.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1801,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
ideas,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clips,  salary  history, 
availability  date  first  letter.  Marty,  Verde 
Independent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood,  Ariz. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Well  or¬ 
ganized,  energetic  person  with  ability  and 
desire  to  succeed  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  A  great  opportunity  for  a  hard 
worker  on  one  of  America’s  finest  20,000 
circulation  dailies  in  a  delightful  college 
town.  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
70,(X)0  evening  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone 
5.  Help  to  supervise  national  and  outside 
sales  staff  of  12.  Proven  producer  with 
heavy  experience  in  sales  promotion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  move  up  with  this 
successful  group-owned  daily.  Reply  to 
Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
large,  rapidly  growing  7-year-old  weekly 
grossing  over  $5(X3,0()0  in  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Located  in  Houston-Galveston 
suburban  market.  Looking  for  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  and  dynamic  management 
personnel  to  assume  sales,  design  and 
eventually  general  management  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
requirements  in  confidence  to  THE  EX¬ 
CHANGE  NEWS,  17311  El  Camino  Real, 
Houston,  Texas  77058. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS 

WRITERS 

Send  us  your  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work. 

We  have  a  position  open  now  on  our  sports 
staff  for  an  experienced,  aggressive  sports 
writer.  Our  fringe  benefits  and  salary  are 
competitive. 

In  addition  to  producing  a  very  substantial 
newspaper,  we  are  located  in  a  most  liv¬ 
able  city. 

If  you  are  a  professional,  we  think  you  will 
find  this  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been 
seeking. 

Apply  to  the  Personnel  Director, 

The  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

1320  S.W.  Broadway 
Portland.  Oregon  97201 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR — County-wide,  county  seat  daily 
in  rural  portion  of  Area  5  seeks  strong  per¬ 
son  to  become  its  new  editor.  Circulation 
exceeds  7000.  Box  1720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  growing 
weekly  in  New  Hampshire  lakes/mountain 
area.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Carroll  County  Independent,  Center  Os- 
sipee,  N.H.  03814, 


NIGHT  EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR  for 
morning  metro  daily  in  Zone  8.  Must  be 
strong  in  design,  layout  and  production; 
(apable  of  handling  late  breaking  news 
and  able  to  work  weTl  with  various  depart¬ 
ments.  Send  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CRITIC 

We're  a  major  dally  looking  for  the  best 
movie/theater  critic  and  entertainment 
writer  around. 

We’d  prefer  someone  with  three  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  but  some  other 
qualifications  are  more  important:  You 
should  be  a  classy,  productive  writer,  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  to  support 
your  opinions  and  thrive  on  movies  and 
theater.  In  addition  to  writing  reviews  on 
deadline,  you'll  report  and  write  in-depth 
stories  about  entertainment. 

To  apply,  send  a  detailed  letter  about 
yourself  and  tell  us  why  you  want  the  job 
and  how  you'd  go  about  covering  this  key 
beat.  Please  include  a  resume  and  three 
references  we  can  call. 

Write  to  Box  1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  the  weekly  Jewish  Press.  3  to  5 
years  journalism  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Editor  will  supervise  staff  and  con¬ 
duct  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Candidates  must  have  knowledge  of 
Jewish  communal  life  and  a  creative  at¬ 
titude  to  modern  newspaper  practices. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  recent  work 
to  Louis  B.  Solomon.  Executive  Director, 
Jewish  Federation  of  Omaha.  333  S. 
132nd  St.,  Omaha.  Neb.  68154. 


NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  and  NIGHT  CITY 
EDITOR  for  metro  PM.  Two  key  positions 
responsible  for  showcase  first  edition. 
News  editor  must  be  tops  in  layout  and 
design,  have  supervisory  experience  and 
good  news  judgment.  Night  city  editor 
must  be  an  all-around  editor,  self-starter 
with  good  ideas,  who  can  inspire  staff  to 
top  performance.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Write  Otis  Wragg,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  PX.  Box  615!  Miami,  Fla. 
33152. 


EDITOR/ 

ADMINISTRATOR/WRITER 

Small  research  organization  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.  specializing  in  public  policy 
issues  that  affect  corporations  and  in¬ 
vestors  needs  experienced  manager  on 
about  January  1  to  direct  and  conduct  re¬ 
search  projects  and  edit  book  length  re¬ 
ports  for  publication.  Strong  writing  and 
organizational  skills  essential.  Knowledge 
of  economics,  finance,  corporations  and 
related  law  desirable.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER — Experienced  interviewer,  writer 
and  re-write  for  lively,  anecdotal  narrative 
articles  for  national  large-circulation 
monthly  magazine.  Experience  with 
scene-setting  techniques  of  fiction  and 
playwriting  helpful.  Must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  about  and  comfortable  working  with 
religious  topics.  Generous  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  2.  Write,  including  resume  and 
salary  needs,  to  Box  1760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Editor  for  10,000  PM  doily. 
University,  state  college  in  area. 
Must  have  proven  ability  edi¬ 
ting,  layout,  copy  flow,  news 
sense,  judgment  to  produce 
strong  credible  content  with  em- 
phasison  local  newsand  photos. 
Ability  to  direct  bright  young 
staff  already  striving  for  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Publisher  who  cares  wants  inno¬ 
vative,  experienced  working 
editor  with  intensive  community 
interest,  proven  newsroom  and 
managerial  ability  to  take  full 
charge. 

Full  details  in  writing  only  to: 

Mrs.  Lucy  6.  Crosbie 
Publisher 
TheChronicle 
Chronicle  Road 
Willimontic,  Conn.  06226 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Thriving  Texas  PM-Sunday  daily  seeks 
managing  editor  with  talent,  judgment, 
drive  and  pride  to  make  excellent  product 
better.  This  person  is  a  natural  leader,  has 
Texas  ties  and  a  love  tor  cultured,  small 
city  living.  Should  have  goals  well  in  mind 
and  desire  permanence,  be  college 
trained,  conservative,  seasoned  by  at  least 
10  years  varied  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  photography  and  off¬ 
set  printing  helpful.  A  creative  typog¬ 
rapher  who  hallows  the  English  language 
has  an  edge.  Willing  to  pay  for  quality. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1/63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  immediate  position  with  weekly  paper 
in  southeast  Nebraska.  General  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports,  page  layout.  Send  salary 
needs,  resume,  clips  to  Maxine  Moul, 
Maverick  Media.  Syracuse,  Neb.  68446. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  reporter  sought  for 
16.500central  Michigan  daily.  Challenging 
assignments  and  growth  opportunity 
within  Midwest  group.  Reporting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  with  com¬ 
plete  employment  history.  John  A.  Palen, 
Editor.  Midland  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box  432, 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  8900  circulation 
paper  in  southern  Michigan.  Must  be  able 
to  write  small  town  sports  and  do  layout. 
Standard  company  benefits.  Salary  $160 
per  week.  Immediate  opening.  Call  Bill 
Hays  at  (517)  437-7351. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor  who  would 
like  to  work  on  the  wire  desk  of  a  65,(XX) 
Zone  5  daily,  who  has  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  layout  skills,  and  is  interested  in 
working  with  a  VDT  system.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1775, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL,  FAST-GROWING  morning  daily 
looking  for  honest-to-goodness  reporter; 
no  flim-flam  braggadocio  claims,  just 
good,  solid  writing  with  "the"  and  "cat" 
spelled  correctly  every  time.  Zone  5.  Box 
1750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  POSSIBILITIES  in  New  York 
State.  Contact  all  daily  newspapers  with 
our  free  listing  senrice.  Ojmplete  resume 
required.  Confidentiality  assured.  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association,  215 
University  PL,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sought  by  major  metropolitan  (2.5 
million  persons)  daily  in  Zone  5.  Strong 
business,  economic,  financial  and  ac¬ 
counting  background  (preferably  acquired 
in  Journalism)  required  to  lead  staff  of  7. 
Other  necessary  attributes:  Makeup  and 
layout  experience,  flair  for  feature  writ¬ 
ing  and  a  clear  recognition  that  good 
business  reporting  is  a  growing  area  of 
interest  for  all  readers  and  therefore  must 
be  as  wide-ranging,  interesting  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  possible. 

Box  1787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  REGION  afternoon.  Area  5,  top 
pay,  benefits,  opportunities,  seeks  tal¬ 
ented  professional  for  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  1799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  12,000  Zone  2 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  do  it  all-attractive 
layouts,  crisp  heads,  strong  editing.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  work  experience 
to  Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  an  energetic  news  execu¬ 
tive  to  work  with  a  highly  talented  12- 
person  news  staff  producing  a  readable, 
responsible  city  news  section  of  one  of  the 
livliest  papers  in  the  Northwest.  Must  have 
good  editing  and  organizational  skills,  ex¬ 
perience  with  layout,  a  concept  of  what 
makes  news  in  the  7(H  and  a  record  of 
successful  staff  leadership.  Our  first 
choice  would  be  the  current  editor  of  a 
smaller  daily  or  department.  Write  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  The  Billings  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Billings,  Mont.  59103.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  M,'F. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DESKMAN  for  small  Zone  2  daily.  Must 
have  3  years  experience  on  weekly  or  daily 
handling  copy  and  layout.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  must  be  included  or  applica¬ 
tion  will  not  be  considered.  Must  be  willing 
to  work  nights.  Box  1772,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  LCXIKING  for  a  mature,  seasoned 
editor  to  run  our  expanding  daily  in  Zone 
2.  The  position  requires  working  with  a 
young,  talented  staff  of  16.  The  person 
we're  looking  for  must  be  strong  in  all 
facets  of  news  and  particularly  good  at 
staff  management  and  development.  The 
job  offers  a  good  salary,  fringe  benefits 
in  a  community  where  it's  a  pleasure  to 
live  and  raise  a  family.  Reply  with  resume 
to  Box  1818,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Here’s  an  excellent  career  opportunity  for 
an  imaginative  professional  journalist. 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  strong 
basic  journalistic  skill  and  an  intense 
interest  in  community  journalism. 

We  are  a  35,000  circulation  6-day  paper  in 
southern  New  England.  Because  we  intend 
to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  newspapers 
anywhere,  we  need  a  leader  with  a  proven 
record  and  the  ability  to  teach  and  inspire 
our  staff. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
program  based  on  experience  and  ability. 
Please  submit  a  letter  describing  your  per¬ 
sonal  history  and  qualifications  to  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  response 
will  be  treated  with  complete  confidence. 


ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S/LIFESTYLE  editor 
strong  on  story  ideas,  graphics,  experi¬ 
enced  in  feature  writing,  editing,  some 
layout.  Strong  possibilities  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  progressive  South  Florida  daily. 
Send  full  resume,  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  Box  1968,  Hollywood,  Fla.  33022, 
or  call  (305)  922-1511. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Prestige  Midwestern  daily  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  can  think 
creatively  and  write  well. 

This  position  involves  editorial  writing, 
page  layout,  and  the  selection  and  editing 
of  material  from  a  variety  of  sources  for  a 
daily  editorial  page  and  weekly  op  ed  page. 
Our  newspaper  is  of  moderate  political 
leaning,  dedicated  to  local  leadership.  We 
prefer  a  person  with  several  years  of  edito¬ 
rial  writing  experience;  we  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  and  a 
chance  for  personal  growth. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1800, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  fast  growing  special 
interest  semi-monthly  newspaper.  Must  be 
willing  and  able  to  do  both  writing  and  lay¬ 
out.  Modern  printing  facilities  and  compe¬ 
tent  production  staff  to  back  you  up.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Mr.  A.  G.  Kirms,  Box  217,  Avon,  N.J. 
07717.  No  phone  inquiries.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN  weekly 
group  in  Zone  5  seeks  experienced  photo¬ 
grapher  to  supervise  its  photo  staff.  As 
chief  photographer  you  will  be  responsible 
for  establishing  work  hours,  ordering  and 
maintaining  darkroom  supplies,  oversee¬ 
ing  quality  of  assignments  from  news 
staff,  working  with  news  staff  to  improve 
quality  of  photo  coverage,  developing 
communications  and  working  with  photo 
and  news  staffs  on  photo  use,  hiring  and 
training  of  staff  photographers,  taking  as¬ 
signments  as  necessary,  controlling  pnoto 
department  budget.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  benefits.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  is  more  important  than  actual  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  In  first  letter  give  edu¬ 
cation,  complete  experience  background 
and  salary  expectations.  Not  necessary  to 
submit  portfolio  with  first  letter.  Box  1717, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


ROTARY  OFFSET 
PRESS  PERSON 

Color  King,  News  King  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Must  be  qualified  to  become  head 
press  person  in  short  order.  Salary  open, 
all  benefits.  Central  Monmouth  County 
(N.J.)  area.  Call  (201)  671-5300  for  ap¬ 
pointment. 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  web  offset  newspaper  commercial 
plant  requires  experienced  person  with 
management  and  technical  skills.  Quality 
and  waste  control,  preventative  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  scheduling,  material 
usage  and  production  records  are  among 
the  qualifications  required. 

CALL  (212)  531-3194 


WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

8  unit  Goss  Urbanite  and 
5  unit  Cottrell.  Must  be 
strong  in  people  man¬ 
agement. 

Call  (212)  629-2906 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  offset,  6-unit  Color 
King.  Salary  and  benefits  negotiable.  Will 
pay  relocation  expenses.  Good  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Located  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Also  openings  for  experienced  press¬ 
men.  Reply  to  Mr.  Spear,  Box  690,  Wayne, 
N.  J .  07470  or  call  Mr.  Spear  weekdays  (201) 
838-8100;  weekends  (201)  728-9259. 


PRODUCTION 


OPENING  for  solid  state  technical  or  VIP 
and  web  offset  press  equipment,  (xood  op¬ 
portunity  in  expanding  newspaper  and 
commercial  operation.  Contact  Norris 
Archer.  Community  Publications  Inc., 
6960  S.W.  Sandburg  St.,  Tigard.  Oreg. 
97223. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 
Large,  daily  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Zone  5,  seeks  an  individual  with  3  to  5 
years  experience  in  newspaper  systems 
and  production  techniques.  Our  ideal  can¬ 
didate  would  be  a  degreed  individual  in 
engineering  or  printing  management.  If 
you  have  a  Masters  (Jegree,  or  are  working 
toward  one,  it  would  be  a  definite  plus. 
If  you  feel  you  have  the  background  we 
desire  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  career 
in  newspaper  management  with  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  progressive  company,  you  should 
send  your  resume  to  Box  1823.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Assistant  to  Public 
Information  Director  in  Dickinson  College's 
department  of  communications  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Position  open  now.  Bachelors 
Degree  and  a  year  or  more  strong  newswrit¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Responsibilities 
include  writing  and  editing  general  news 
and  sports  releases  and  other  public  rela¬ 
tions  duties.  Send  resume,  references, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  John  E. 
Ross,  Director  of  Public  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle.  Pa. 
17013.  Dickinson  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


CHILDREN’S  WEEKLY  FEATURE 
WANTS  REPS.  COMMISSION. 
BOX  1654,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC  EDITORIAL  I  EDITORIAL  1  EDITORIAL 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER  now  for  “77”.  Pho¬ 
tography  instructor  starting  fourth  year, 
looking  for  new  home.  Frank  Gale,  301  E. 
Jefferson,  Kirksville,  Mo.  63501. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PRODUCTION 
MANAGER— No  more  challenges  here. 
Proven  record  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  Exceptionally  strong  in  cost 
cutting  and  labor.  Knowledgeable  in  both 
hot  and  cold.  Box  1759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGER  and  director  in  ad¬ 
vertising  or  circulation.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion.  Medium  daily  or  weekly.  Zone  4  or  5. 
Box  1814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWS  EXEC,  ombudsman,  pub¬ 
lisher’s  aide  dumped  by  early  retirement. 
Wants  work.  Knows  all  departments  of  pa¬ 
per  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT  with  newspaper  experience 
and  budgets  seeks  position  with  daily.  Box 
925.  Thomasville,  N.C.  27360. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  presently  assistant 
on  AM/PM  publication  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Stymied  in  present  position, 
wish  to  relocate  as  manager,  or  staff 
position  on  larger  paper.  Box  1728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE  circulation  job 
wanted.  25  years  experience,  man,  age  49. 
Box  1768.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  ADMINISTRATIVE,  prom¬ 
otion,  sales,  service  oriented  college 
graduate  looking  for  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  challenge.  Speak  and  write  effec¬ 
tively.  Now  district  manager,  7-day, 
75,000  circulation.  Little  Merchant,  ABC 
Newspaper.  Box  1^6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  CIRCULATION  Department  a 
problem?  I  can  solve  that  problem.  Experi¬ 
enced  circulation  manager  and  problem 
solver.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  from  small  daily  to  metro  Union  and 
non-union  experience.  Box  1813,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  salesman’s  post  wanted  by 
enthusiastic  beginner.  Now  working.  I 
want  place  where  I  can  learn  the  most. 
Minimum  $6500.  Box  1780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN,  good 
salesman  and  ad  manager.  Experienced  in 
layout,  copy,  promotions,  selling,  service. 
Small  daily,  metro  experience.  College 
graduate.  Zones  3.4,5.  ^x  1812,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


I’M  AN  EXPERIENCED  Ad  Manager/ 
Director  looking  for  a  paper  in  a  growing 
market  in  New  England.  18  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  training  give  me  the 
know-how  to  make  your  operation  more 
profitable  than  ever  before.  I  can  prove  it. 
Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADDED  BDNUSTO 
EiP  PDSITIDNS  WANTED  PEDPLEI 

We  might  have  the  knack  to  get  people 
moving  with  our  Classified  Pages,  but 
there’s  not  much  we  can  do  to  get  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  moving!  We  realize 
that  sometimes  subscribers  receive  their 
magazines  several  days  later  than  should 
be  expected. 

So,  while  you’re  awaiting  for  just  the  right 
publisher  to  see  your  POSITIONS  WANTED 
ad— we  mail  out  tearsheets  ot  the  HELP 
WANTED  pages  to  our  Positions  Wanted 
advertisers  who  live  outside  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  That  way  everyone  has 
the  Help  Wanteds  by  Monday  moroing— 
and  the  same  chance  to  shoot  off  an  early 
reply  to  any  Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  of  county  seat 
weekly  ready  to  return  to  daily  paper  as 
photographer  or  reporter  in  Southwest 
where  “too  much  experience”  is  not  a 
handicap.  Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER  eager  to  com¬ 
bine  myriad  of  journalistic  experiences 
with  fresh,  challenging  assignments  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  All  efforts  in  the 
spirit  of  community  journalism,  recent  MA 
in  Journalism.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER  with  2  years 
weekly  experience  wants  to  move  to  daily. 
Profiles  and  people  pieces  a  specialty. 
Have  also  done  rock  and  roll  reviews  for  3 
major  dailies.  Excellent  clips  to  prove  a 
point.  Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  age  26,  wants  to  move 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past 

2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover¬ 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references. 
Etox  1609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  MAN  needs  challenge.  Presently 
successful  Baptist  pastor,  freelance  out¬ 
door,  religion  writer.  One-time  editor 
prize-winning  weekly.  Likes  people,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports.  Frank  Snare,  Box  187,  Well- 
ston,  Ohio  45692. 

MY  CLIPS  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  1  can 
handle  sports  beat  on  metro  daily.  Now  at 
Memphis  PM,  seek  better  opportunity  in 
any  Zone.  24,  2y2  years  experience.  Jack 
Brennan,  (901)  357-1657  any  time. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  ex¬ 
perience,  weekly  and  daily  experience, 
general  assignment,  government,  county 
courthouse,  features.  Hardworking  and 
perceptive.  Mark  Weinberg,  1235  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024; 
(202)  554-1293. 

WANT  TO  ADD  VITALITY  to  your  sports 
pages?  Experienced  sports  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  seeks  move  to  25,000  publication 
Zones  2, 3,4,6.  Box  1689,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SELF-STARTING  reporter/feature  writer 
with  over  2  years  experience  on  small 
prize-winning  daily  seeks  position  in  Zone 
1,2  or  3.  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  20  years  experience 
reporting  and  editing  prize-winning  dailies, 
weeklies,  covering  statehouse,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  foreign  wars.  Eager  for  re¬ 
turn  to  first  love,  community  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism,  daily  news  staff  management  or 
reporting  assignment  with  cnallenge. 
Especially  interested  in  Zone  2.  Elmer  L. 
Rounds,  Villa  49,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 
Ph:  (904)  644-2929, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  teaching  as¬ 
sistant.  New  York  Times  stringer.  Author 
of  Freedom  of  Information  Center  report. 
Covered  GOP  convention.  Member  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha.  4  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  2  with  (jannett.  Skilled  in  layout. 
Will  receive  Masters  Degree  in  December. 

1  am  interested  in  a  reporting  or  editing 
position.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  semi-weekly  editor 
seeks  similar  position  on  community  type 
newspaper.  Hardworking  and  dedicated. 
Box  1739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  versatile  reporter,  26, 
seeks  general  or  feature  writing  spot  on 
daily.  Experience  on  top  daily  and  weekly. 
Deborah  Laverty,  2138  Tanglewood  PI. 
#2-C,  Hammond,  Ind.  46323.  (219)  845- 
3376.  Any  Zone. 

18  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  References.  Box  1746, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

■EDITOR/ WRITER— Dynamic,  responsible 
recent  graduate  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium  size  paper.  English  major. 
Strong  writing  and  research  background. 
Has  covered  sports,  politics,  entertain¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  audio  news  reporting. 
Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR,  37,  ASNE, 
NCEW,  16  years  experience.  Political 
moderate.  Sharp  stylist.  Top  references. 
Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  VDT  and  scanner  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  rim  or  reporting  post  on 
Zone  9  daily.  6  years  experience.  Box 
1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED,  VERSATILE  WRITER  seeks 
position  as  editorial  writer.  Wide  interest  in 
politics,  medicine,  the  arts,  energy,  urban 
problems,  the  environment.  Has  extensive 
experience  in  public  relations  but  wishes 
to  give  broader  scope  to  talents.  Has  also 
done  newspaper  reporting — general  as¬ 
signment,  political,  feature.  Mature,  bal¬ 
anced  in  thinking  and  writing.  Masters 
from  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVED  NEWSMAN,  45,  seeks 
job  on  city  or  state  desk  or  as  assistant  on 
Area  5  or  2  medium  daily.  Experienced  at 
reporting,  city,  state  desks,  training  and 
directing  people.  Box  1774,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS-FEATURE  WRITER— At  28,  I 
have  served  a  6  year  apprenticeship  learn¬ 
ing  my  craft.  I  have  worked  both  as  a  writer 
and  editor,  in  and  out  of  sports,  for  a 
magazine  as  well  as  a  daily.  My  experience 
includes:  regular  coverage  of  pro  baseball 
and  basketball,  college  and  prep  sports. 
I  have  also  2  years  experience  as  a  sec¬ 
tion  editor  for  a  major  metropolitan  maga¬ 
zine.  If  you  want  someone  who  is  looking 
for  both  quality  and  permanence;  if  you 
want  someone  who  cares,  I’m  your  man. 
Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— After  20  years  in¬ 
tense  involvement  in  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  administration,  38-year-old 
man  seeks  challenge  of  helping  to  run  a 
daily  newspaper.  Now  in  14th  year  at  a 
major  Eastern  daily.  VDT  expert  but 
strictly  old-fashioned:  Dig  for  news, 
interpretation  over  opinion,  emphasize 
features  and  impact  art.  Have  sense  of 
humor,  will  travel.  Family  man.  Resume, 
extensive  material  available.  Box  1747, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  looking  to  relocate 
seeks  full-time  reporter  or  copy  editor  po¬ 
sition  with  daily  paper.  Any  Zone.  CRT  ex¬ 
perience  at  metro  daily.  Photo  experience. 
Also  BA  in  History.  Box  1751,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  27,  BA, 
with  3  years  reporting,  photography  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily,  semi-weekly  seeks 
position  in  Zones  2,3,5.  Box  1788,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMAGINATION  AND  CURIOSITY:  A  recent 
History  grad  ready  to  write  your  copy  or 
roam  your  Zone  9  streets.  Background  in 
Asian  Studies.  Speak/read  Japanese.  28 
years  old,  a  veteran.  Box  1794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  black;  seeking  a  position  of  quality 
above  color.  I  have  experience  in  most 
major  beats  and  writing  styles,  headline 
writing,  layout  and  staff  supervision  at  a 
60,000  Zone  5  PM.  VDT  experience  in¬ 
cludes  minor  terminal-computer  trouble-, 
shooting.  A  fast-learning  self-starter  look¬ 
ing  for  a  place  to  grow.  Reginald  Davis, 
2912  178th  Dr.,  Apt.  11,  Hammond,  Ind. 
46323. 


MEDICAL  REPORTER,  6  years  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  challenging  position  on 
daily,  ^x  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  have  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  aero  space,  medical  and  en¬ 
vironment.  Now  a  general  assignment  for 
21  months,  but  wi^  to  return  to  science. 
MSJ.  $300  per  week  desired.  Box  1811, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  and  police  repor¬ 
ter,  27,  seeks  position,  any  Zone.  Tri¬ 
lingual  (English/German/Russian).  Refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  resume  on  request.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ART 


AN  ARTIST-REFORTER,  I’m  worth  more 
than  1000  words  to  you.  Want  graphics 
job.  Stress  flexibility,  ideas.  Reporter,  sec¬ 
tion  editor  background  completes  pack¬ 
age.  Award-winning  clips.  Brochure- 
resume  upon  request.  Zones  5,7.  Heather 
Marks,  1636  Aberdeen,  Chicago  Hgts.,  III. 
60411. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  ENERGETIC  24-year-old 
with  BA  in  Photojournalism  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  staff  position.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  stay  in  Israel.  Desire  to 
learn.  Willing  to  relocate.  Paul  Dunn,  3100 
Ardmore  St.,  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 
90266. 


YOUNG  BUT  SEASONED  photographer 
with  good  technical  and  artistic  back¬ 
ground  wants  to  begin  newspaper  career. 
Mature,  talented  and  brash  enough  to  get 
your  story.  Please  respond  to:  Stephen 
Pred,  3M  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10025. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  MS  (Journalism),  UCLA. 
Weekly  and  freelance  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Fully  equipped.  Please  write-.  Jim 
Biltchik,  1910  Ocean  Front,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90405. 


PRODUCTION 


COMTOSING  RCXJM  FOREMAN,  10  years 
experience.  1(X)%  cold  type  conversion, 
computers,  scanners  and  terminals.  Cost 
conscious  with  excellent  man  hour  record. 
Box  1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


McMulian  and  Jinks 
assigned  new  posts 


Start  a  shopper  yourself 

“More  and  more  newspapers  are 
realizing  that  saturation  coverage  is  the 
only  way  to  fight  the  shoppers,  those 
free-circulation  publications  that  carry 
mostly  advertising,  that  seem  to  be  pop¬ 
ping  up  everywhere.  And  many  papers 
are  discovering  that  if  you  want  satura¬ 
tion  coverage  you  have  to  start  a  shopper 
yourself.”  according  to  a  bulletin  from 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Twenty-three  newspapers  in  the 
SNPA  territory  have  provided  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  their  shoppers  are  distri¬ 
buted.  how  advertising  is  sold,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  one  is  10  years  old  most  of  them 
are  fairly  new  ventures  of  a  year  or  two 
with  one  started  three  months  ago. 

(E&P  reported  Nov.  3,  1973,  a  survey 
by  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
showed  43  newspapers  publishing  shop¬ 
pers  with  most  of  them  quite  profitable 
and  only  seven  appearing  to  lose 
money.) 

Twenty-one  of  the  SNPA  shoppers  are 
published  weekly,  the  other  two  less  fre¬ 
quently.  Sixty  percent  of  them  were 
started  to  combat  local  shopper  competi¬ 
tion,  the  rest  as  “insurance”  to  dissuade 
other  shoppers  from  starting. 

Most  of  the  papers  use  a  system  of 
“non-duplicating  coverage”  so  that  only 
homes  not  subscribing  to  the  daily  re¬ 
ceive  the  shopper.  A  few,  besides  dis¬ 
tributing  the  shopper  to  non-subscribers, 
also  insert  it  into  the  daily  paper. 

A  majority  of  the  shoppers  are  distri¬ 
buted  both  within  the  city  and  in  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  but  one-fourth 
distribute  them  mainly  outside  the  city- 
zone. 

One  large  morning-evening  newspaper 
published  three  shoppers  for  different 
sections  of  the  city  and  uses  a  separate 
carrier  force  for  the  Job.  A  majority  de¬ 
liver  shoppers  via  regular  carriers  but 
four  have  separate  carrier  forces.  Nine 
distribute  all  or  part  by  mail  but  some 
publishers  complain  of  the  high  cost  and 
one  has  switched  from  mail  to  carrier. 

Shoppers  are  70%  or  more  advertising 
content.  Twenty  newspapers  have  a 
“pick-up”  system  in  which  advertisers 
in  the  daily  can  also  run  their  ads  in  the 
shopper  for  an  additional  amount  per 
column.  Most  papers  using  this  method 
also  offer  advertising  in  the  shopper 
alone,  but  for  a  slightly  higher  charge  per 
column  inch  than  the  combination  rate. 
Also,  quite  a  few  papers  use  a  “two- 
way”  system  whereby  a  combination 
rate  is  available  for  advertisers  in  the 
shopper  to  use  the  daily,  and  vice  versa. 
Some  papers  allow  contract  advertisers 
to  count  linage  run  in  the  shopper  toward 
their  total  linage  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 


About  one-third  of  the  shoppers  carry 
preprinted  inserts. 

According  to  SNPA,  almost  all  of  the 
papers  believe  their  shoppers  are 
“reasonably  successful”  operations  al¬ 
though  some  admit  they  were  forced  into 
it  reluctantly.  Many  of  them  use  the 
shopper  to  promote  the  daily  to  non¬ 
subscribers. 

SNPA  concludes  its  report:  “Regard¬ 
less  of  your  attitude  toward  shoppers — 
positive,  negative,  or  in-between — it  all 
comes  down  to  this,  as  one  publisher 
succinctly  put  it:  ‘My  advice  to  any  daily 
publisher  who  does  not  have  shopper 
competition  is  to  begin  your  own  shop¬ 
per  .  .  .  before  somebody  else  tries  to 
horn  in  on  your  market.' 

St.  Paul’s  bill 
sent  to  President 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  on  a 
final  version  of  a  bill  calling  for  a  1-year 
study  of  the  St.  Paul's  church  restoration 
and  maintenance  on  October  1 . 

The  bill  will  go  to  the  White  House  this 
week  for  signing  by  President  Ford 
within  10  days. 

The  study  will  determine  whether  the 
church  in  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y.  would  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  national  park  system 
as  a  shrine  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  up  to  $100,000  for  im¬ 
mediate  renovation. 


Inmont  to  Byoir 

Inmont  Corp.  has  named  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates  as  its  counsel  for  general  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  investor  relations.  In¬ 
mont  is  headquartered  in  New  York.  It 
makes  printing  inks  for  newspapers. 


John  McMulian  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Larry  Jinks,  who  will  become  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-  and  News. 

The  Herald  and  the  Mercury  News  are 
part  of  the  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
group. 

McMulian.  55,  a  K-R  corporate  vice- 
president  for  the  past  four  years,  was 
executive  editor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  from  1970-72.  Prior 
to  that,  he  had  been  a  top  editor  on  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Jinks.  47,  has  been  executive  editor  of 
the  Herald  since  1972  and  has  held  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  key  editing  jobs  since  he  joined  the 
paper  in  1960.  He  is  current  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

McMulian  will  be  in  charge  of  both  the 
news  and  editorial  departments  of  the 
Herald,  and  he  will  assume  his  new  post 
October  10. 

Jinks  will  be  in  charge  of  the  news  and 
editorial  operations  for  both  papers  and 
will  work  closely  with  executive  editor 
Paul  Conroy. 

Jinks  will  join  the  Mercury  and  News  in 
early  April.  During  the  next  several 
months  he  will  work  on  corporate  edito¬ 
rial  projects  for  Knight-Ridder  in  Miami. 

Reporter  to  publish 
terrorists’  secrets 

Counterforce,  a  monthly  intelligence 
report  on  terrorism,  will  begin  publication 
in  December,  according  to  publisher 
Frank  W.  Taggart. 

The  Dallas-based  periodical  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  latest  information  on  domestic 
and  international  terrorist  groups,  ac¬ 
tivities,  strategy,  weapons,  publications 
and  countermeasures,  he  said. 

Taggart  is  former  religion  editor,  busi¬ 
ness  writer  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
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163  other  papers  are!  Including: 

VO  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  •  SEATTLE  TIMES 

'  ' '  I  /  )  ■ 

^  ^iO  HARTFORD  COURANT  •  HOUSTON  POST 

^  V  /(O  -  RALEIGH  TIMES  •  MIAMI  HERALD 

t 


The  hottest  New  Daily  and  Sunday  Comic  strip  for  Kids  in  years. 

I™"®'*!  •  13051  558-1812 

VIVIAN  pREENE  - 15240  NW  60  AVE.  -  MIAMI  LAKES,  FLA.  33014 
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Republic’s  Steel  Plant  Water  Treatment  Plant,  our  latest  addition, 
cleans  and  treats  water  used  in  the  steelmaking  process  to 
tap  water  clarity. 

Cost.  $8  million 


Republic’s  West  Side  Water  Treatment  Plant 

Original  cost;  $3  million 

Additional  treatment  facilities:  $7  million 


^  - 


Water  Treatment  Plant  at  Republic’s  hot  and  cold  strip  mill  complex 
recycles  more  than  100  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 

Original  cost:  $18  million 
Additional  water  clarifiers:  $6  million 


As  part  of  Republic’s  water  quality  control  program,  additional 
facilities  are  being  constructed  at  #5  and  #6  blast  furnaces 
to  permit  reuse  of  treated  water. 


Helping  the  Cuyahoga  live  down  its  shady  past  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition. 

Republic  Steel,  alone,  has  already  spent  more  than  $62 
million  on  water  controls  for  the  Cuyahoga’s  transit  through 
our  Cleveland  mill  areas.  And  we’re  committed  to  spending 
another  $8  million  in  the  near  future.  And  we’re  proud  of 
our  accomplishments. 

The  control  systems  in  our  plants  take  polluted  water  from 
the  Cuyahoga.  Then,  we  use  it  in  the  steelmaking  process. 


we  clean  it,  we  recycle  the  water,  and  return  cleaner 
water  to  the  Cuyahoga  than  we  took  from  it. 
Unfortunately,  Republic’s  water  controls  alone  cannot 
completely  clean  the  river.  There  are  many  other  sources 
of  pollution.  Municipal  sewage  treatment,  for  instance, 
must  improve. 

But  as  municipal  improvements  are  added  to  ours,  the 
Cuyahoga  will  become  cleaner.  In  large  part  due  to  our 
efforts,  and  the  expenditure  of  $28  million  per  mile. 
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